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THE HIGH 


From Good Words for the Young. 
THE WIGH TIDE. 


** Motner dear, what is the water saying ? 
Mother dear, why does the wild sea roar? ’’ 
Cry the children, on the white sand playing, 
On the white sand, half-a-mile from shore. 
** Little ones, I fear a storm is growing. 
Come away! 0 let us hasten home!” 
Calls the mother; and the wind is blowing, 
Flashing up a million eyes of foam. 
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** Mother, see our footprints as we follow ! 
Mother dear, what crawls along before ?’’ 
Creeping round and round, through creek and 
hollow, 
Runs the tide between them and the shore. 
** Hasten !’’ cries the mother, forward flying. 
** Hasten, or we perish; ’tis the tide !”’ 
Led by her, affrighted now and crying, 
Fly the children, barefoot, at her side. 


‘* Mother dear, the sea is coming after ! 
Mother, ’tis between us and the land.’? 

Looking back, they see the waves with laughter 
Wash their little shoes from off the sand. 

** Quicker !’’ screams the mother, ‘ quicker ! 

quicker ! ’’ 

Fast they fly before the sullen sound. 

Step by step the mother’s heart grows sicker, 
Inch by inch the sea creeps round and round. 


** Mother, in the water we are wading, 
Mother, it grows deeper as we go! ”’ 
** Hasten, children, hasten — day is fading — 
Higher creeps the tide so black and slow.”’ 
Nay, but at each step the waves grow deeper; 
**Turn this way!’’ but there ’tis deeper 
still — 
Still the sea breathes like a drunken sleeper — 
Still the foam crawls, and the wind blows 
shrill. 


‘* Mother, there is land, all green and dry land, 
Grass upon it growing, and a tree! ’’ 
A promontory turned into an island, 
Upsprings there in the ever-rising sea. 
** Mother, ’tis so deep; and we are dripping ! 
Mother, we are sinking! Haste, O haste ! ”’ 
In her arms uplifting them and gripping, 
On she plunges, wading to the waist. 


** Mother, set us down among the grasses ! 
Mother, we are hungry !”’ they now cry; 
Watching the bright water as it passes, 
There they sit, between the sea and sky. 
Higher crawls the sea with deep intoning, 
Passing every flood-mark far or near — 
** Tis the high tide ! ’’ cries the mother, moan- 
ing, 
** Coming only once in many a year!”’ 


Higher ! higher! lapping round the island 
Flows the water with a sound forlorn. 
Those are flowers ’tis snatching from the dry 
land — 
Pale primroses sweet and newly born. 





TIDE, ETC. 


Smaller grows the isle where they sit sobbing, 
Darker grows the day on every side — 

Whiter grows the mother, with heart throbbing 
Madly, as she marks the fatal tide, ‘ 


** Children, cling around me ! hold me faster ! 
Kiss me ! God is going to take all three ! 
Say the prayer I taught you — He is Master ! 
He is Lord, and in his hands lie we ! ”’ 
Flowers the tide is snatching while it calls so, 
Flowers its lean hands never snatched before; 
Will it snatch these human flowers also? 
Where they cling, sad creatures of the shore? 


Nay for o’er the tide a boat is stealing — 
On their names a man’s strong voice doth cry, 
‘* God be praised ! ’? the mother crieth, kneeling. 
‘* He hath heard our prayer and help is nigh.” 
“ Father ! ”’ ery the children, ‘‘ this way, father! 
Here we are,”’ aloud cry girl and boy — 
Comes the boat — the children round it gather — 
But the mother smiles and faints for joy. 


In his strong arm his pale spouse uplifting, 
By her side he sets the children two : 
Through the twilight shoreward they are drift- 
ing, 
While the pale stars glimmer in the blue. 
Round them in the tranquil evening weather 
All the scene seems strange as strange can 


Waves that wash green fields and knolls of 
heather, 
Lonely trees up-peeping from the sea. 


FINISHING THE WORK. 
BY LORD KINLOCH, 


Ever in life is a work to do, 
Long enduring, and ne’er gone through; 
Seeming to end, and begun anew. 


Knowledge hath still some more to know; 
Wealth hath greater to which to grow; 
Every race hath farther to go. 


Say not, e’en at thy latest date, 
Now [ have nought but to rest and wait; 
Something will take thee without the gate. 


What if thine earthly task be o’er, 
Still is another for thee in store, 
Heavenward walking, and heavenly lore : 


Graces to nurture; snares to shun; 
Sins to get rid of, one by one: 
This is a work which will ne’er be done. 


Only One, when he bowed the head, 
Where on the cross he for thee had bled, 
Rightly then, ‘‘ It is finished,” said. 


Well on thy bed of death for thee, 

If ever said it may fitly be, 

*¢ Christ hath finished my work for me ” 
Sunday at Home. 





KIDNAPPING IN THE SOUTH SEAS. 


From The British Cuarterly Review. 

KIDNAPPING IN THE SOUTH SEAS.* 

NrvkE years ago religious society in Eng- 
land was startled to find that an energetic 
attempt was being made in South Amer- 
ica to extend the system of slavery. Seven 
vessels, fitted with all the appliances of 
the slave-ships of former days, commanded 
by Spanish officers, and manned by mixed 
crews, had started from Callao, had visited 
numerous islands of the South Pacific, and 
had carried away hundreds of their simple 
inhabitants to work in the Peruvian 
mines. These vessels were fitted out by 
a well-known firm in Lima; and they had 
done their work with such success that 
before the humane Governments of the 
world could interfere, they had secured 
more than 2,000 persons, and disposed of 
them among the planters of Chili and 
Peru. The atrocious speculation, however, 
proved a failure. Loss and damage were 
suffered on every side. So crowded were 
many of the vessels that the captives 
died on the voyage. Even in Peru the 
mortality was excessive. The islanders, 
who had been born and trained amid the 
ill-fed 


warm sea-breezes of the Pacific, 
and ill-clad, could not bear the cold night 
winds which sweep down from the Cor- 
dilleras: and dysentery and fever carried 


them off in large numbers. And when 
the indignation of the humane, and the 
official remonstrances of the French and 
English Governments, compelled the Peru- 
vians to surrender their plunder, not forty 
per cent. of those who had lost their 
liberty were returned to their former 
homes. 


*(1.) Further Corr ip d relati g to the Im- 
portation of South Sea Islanders into Queensiand ; 
in continuation of House of Commons Papers, Nos. 
391 and 496, of 1868; and No. 408 of 1869; No. 468, 
House of Commons, August 17, 1871. 

(2.) Kidnapping in the South Seas. Narrative 
of a three months’ Cruise in Her Majesty’s ship 
Rosario. By Captain GeorGE PALMER, R.N. Edin- 
burgh: Edmonston and Douglas. 1871. 

(3.) The Polynesian Labour Trafic and the 
Murder of Bishop Patteson. Proceedings of a Meet- 
ing in London, Dec. 13, 1871. William Tweedie, 
Strand 1872. 

(4) The Slave Trade in the New Hebrides. Pa- 
pers read at the Annual Meeting of the New Hebri- 
des Mission, held at thelsland of Aniwa, July, 1871. 
Edited by Rev. Joun Kay, Coatbridge. Edinburgh: 
Edmonston and Douglas. 1872. 

(4.) In Quest of Coolies. By James L. A. Hops. 
Henry S. King and Co. 
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Again has that indignation been aroused 
by a new effort to perpetuate these cru- 
elties. But this time the transgressors 
are Englishmen; the kidnapping vessels 
are owned and manned by Englishmen; 
the lands to which the captives are carried 
are settled by Englishmen; and it is en- 
tirely for English profit that the system has 
been defended and carried on. Happily, 
therefore, the reproach falls upon the 
whole empire; and the cure of the evil 
lies in English hands. 

It was in the beginning of 1863 that 
Captain Towns a settler in Queensland, 
who owned an estate of 4,000 acres, in the 
neighbourhood of Brisbane, and who had 
employed South Sea Islanders on his little 
coasting vessels, conceived the plan of 
procuring natives from the islands as la- 
bourers for this estate. He accordingly 
despatched a vessel to seek for them. 
The effort was made openly; the vessel 
was properly fitted, fair wages were prom- 
ised, and a circular letter was addressed 
to such missionaries as the vessel might 
fall in with, asking their kind co-operation, 
and engaging to give fair treatment to 
the people who might come. The vicious 
element also entered into the system from 
the first. A man named Ross Lewin, who 
had lived in various places in the South 
Seas for twenty years, and whose name 
is now identified with the worst scandals 
of the traffic and is execrated throughout 
the islands, was sent in the vessel as sec- 
ond mate and supercargo; and he was 
instructed to “get seventy, if you can;” 
but “even fifty will be worth while.” No 
wonder that with such elastic instructions 
Ross Lewin obtained sixty-five labourers, 
and became superintendent on the estate. 
The islanders were, doubtless, nearly all 
volunteers; they were humanely treated; 
they were engaged for two or three years; 
and at the termination of their service 
were duly paid, and were assisted to re- 
turn home. 

The example spread. Another house, and 
then another, sent for labourers. A com- 
petition sprang up, and by October, 1867, 
984 labourers had been procured, of whom 
400 were working at the northern ports, 
chiefly Bowen; and of whom no less than 
225 had been brought in the previous 
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August by a singie vessel, the King Oscar. 
They were no longer procured for a par- 
ticular house, which fitted the vessel, and 
took entire control. Masters of vessels 
went out at their own risk; they found it 
to their interest to go where they liked, 
and to manage as best they could. On 
their return the planters gladly divided 
the living freight; and the price paid, 
called “ passage-money,’” was about £10 
sterling. A few sharp-sighted men in 
Fiji heard of the plan, and speedily 
adopted it. And thus a system, at first 
well-intentioned and humane, was set go- 
ing, under which rough English sailors, 
under mates and masters perhaps rougher 
still, found it a source of gain to fetch 
and carry, without inspection and without 
control, the simple and uncivilized natives 
of the Polynesian groups, and dispose of 
them to the men who would pay highest 
for the trouble involved in procuring 
them. 

From the first the Lords of the Admi- 
ralty disliked the system. The naval of- 
ficers on the Australian station knew only 
too well the character and proceedings of 
the English sailors who traded about the 
colonial ports and the accessible stations 
of the South Seas. The Colonial Office 
felt doubtful, and suggested to the Queens- 
land Government that it should interfere ; 
and at length, on March 4, 1868, that 
Government passed a Labour Act, and 
placed the employment of the islanders, 
if not their importation, under some meas- 
ure of control. 

‘The colony of Queensland, unlike New 
South Wales, Victoria, or New Zealand, 
has one special reason for desiring an immi- 
gration of the dark races rather than of 
whites. A large portion of the colony runs 
up far into the tropics, whence that dis- 
trict has received the name of Capricornia. 
Though the air is fresh and bracing, and 
the land is canopied by a sky of brilliant 
blue, the climate is hot, the soil is rocky, 
thin, and poor; the sunis powerful, and 
it is impossible for the harder processes 
of agriculture to be carried on to any ex- 
tent by the white races of temperate 
climes. As in Texas and Arizona, Eng- 
lishmen may superintend the herding of 
sheep, cattle, and horses, the general man- 
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agement of estates, or the removal and 
transport of timber; but all heavy out- 
door labour is unsuited to their constitu- 
tion, and fever and sunstroke can be its 
only result. 

With the Fiji Islands the case is differ- 
ent. There the soil is rich and fertile, and 
cotton and sugar will grow almost without 
measure. The larger islands, Viti Levu 
and Vanua Levu, are entirely in possession 
of the native races; and for many years 
were given up to the wars, the violence, the 
utter cruelty and cannabalism, for which 
the fierce tribes of Fiji have been notorious. 
The victories of the Gospel, through the 
agency of the Wesleyan Mission, have 
wrought a great change, and have ren- 
dered intercourse with Europeans safe and 
profitable for both parties. Five years 
ago the pretty island of Ovalau, with its 
rich woods and turret-like hills, was found 
to be a safe as well as attractive place of 
residence, and aconsiderable number of 
whites resorted to the settlement. The 
worst class, as usual, in these English 
colonies, came first; happily the better 
men, with their families and little capital, 
soon followed; and the port of Levuka 
became quite a thriving town. Ere long 
a “rush” took place from Melbourne and 
New Zealand, and several hundred settlers 
landed in a few months, all anxious to 
secure the fruitful cotton lands. Finding 
some difficulty in getting the Fiji natives 
into their employ as labourers, the set- 
tlers took the hint from the planters of 
Peru and Queensland. But from the first 
the majority of these gentlemen repudi- 
ated any resort to violence; they deter- 
mined to treat all native immigrants well, 
and in public meeting asked for the in- 
terference of her Majesty’s Consul, Mr. 
Thurston, and accepted the regulations 
which he framed for their coolie traffic. 

It is a fact worthy of note that while the 
educated classes in England are in the 
main opposed to slavery, and are found to 
treat the dark races of the world with 
kindness and humanity, the common classes 
of Englishmen deal with them very rough- 
ly. In India none hold the natives in such 
contempt, and are so ready to strike them 
as English soldiers and seamen. The 
English mechanics who superintend native 
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workmen in iron foundries, printing off-, To the west’of Fiji and north-east of 
ces, and furniture factories, unable to ex-| New Caledonia lies a group of important 
plain things in the Mahrati, Tamil, or Ben- islands, peopled by a peculiar medley of 
gali languages, at once call the workmen races. This is the great group called the 
atupid, and explain their meaning by kicks New Hebrides; it consists of eight large 
and blows. Throughout Polynesia no | islands and more than thirty small ones, 
Englishmen were ever so hard upon the | amongst which the island of Ambrym is 
native races as common sailors and those | reckoned one of the most lovely in all the 
officers who had raised themselves from|the South Pacific. The group is so un- 
before the mast; and it was a most un-' healthy that strangers cannot live in it 








happy thing that it was precisely into the 
hands of this large class of men that the 
entire immigrant traffic fell, until it has 
ended in piracy, kidnapping, and murder, 
and has brought reproach upon the Eng- 
lish name throughout the civilized world. 

In one or two localities special circum- 
stances were found to favour the wishes 
of the English planters in leading the na- 
tives to emigrate to a foreign soil. In the 
French settlements under the Governor of 
New Caledonia, especially in the Loyalty 
Islands, the hand of the Government has 
pressed very hard upon the people. On 
many occasions the religious persecution 
of the Protestants by the priests and local 
authorities, heavy taxation, restrictions 
on personal liberty, and forced labour, 
have irritated the people greatly. Was it 
to be wondered at that the young and ac- 
tive were anxious to get away; and that 
on many occasions they swam after an 
English vessel before she could clear the 
barrier reefs, and felt glad to be taken on 
board? Many such wanderers found their 
way to Queensland. The people of Niue, 
the “ Savage Island ” of Cook, had for sev- 
eral generations held no intercourse with 
the outside world; but when they be- 
came Christians, and heard of other lands, 
a natural reaction from the exclusive sys- 
tem laid their young men open to the same 
desire for travel, and many of them found 
their way to Samoa and the plantations of 
Tahiti. But this voluntary emigration 
was limited, and was confined to the Chris- 
tian islands. In the presence of English 
missionaries, captains and crews could only 
offer various forms of gain to the natives, 
as inducements to leave home. The out- 
cry against Peru made them afraid to 
practise violence or fraud in mission sta- 
tions. They therefore steered their ves- 
sels to another quarter. 





with comfort. In some strange way un- 
known to history, the people have been 
thrown into this group from many quar- 
ters, and seem to have had no connection 
with one another. No less than twenty 
separate languages are spoken in the 
group, and the learning of one of those 
tongues is no help to the attainment of 
any other. The whole population num- 
bers about 60,000 people, all belonging to 
the Papuan branch of the Polynesian 
tribes. To the north-east of this group lies 
a small cluster of islands of the same kind 
called the Banks Islands. To the north- 
west are the Solomon Archipelago, which 
curve round westward towards New Bri- 
tain and New Guinea. 

It was to the New Hebrides groups that 
the recruiting vessels turned for their sup- 
ply of labourers, and for a while the half- 
taught heathen of Tanna, Erromanga, 
and Vate (Sandwich Island) were the ob- 
ject of their special efforts. The Christian 
population of the southern island, Aneit- 
yum, would have nothing to do with them. 

As the year 1868 passed away, and the 
area visited by the recruiting vessels 
widened, rumours became numerous that 
all which had been feared in respect to the 
ill-treatment of the heathen islanders had 
been more than realized. Now a mission- 
ary or a missionary’s wife described in some 
letter to an Australian frieud some deed 
of violence witnessed with his or her own 
eyes; then some cook or sailor on board 
one of the vessels gave details of the visits 
which he had paid to the islands, and the 
seizure of persons which he had seen; or 
some Queensland newspaper described the 
proceedings of the police courts, and 
showed that in not a few instances immi- 
grants preferred to be sent to jail rather - 
than go back to the masters who flogged 
and starved them. 
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Evidence was soon offered which none 
could gainsay. Mr. Thurston wrote from 
Fiji to Lord Belmore, the Governor-Gen- 
eral of the Australian colonies, that he had 
received undeniable testimony that murder 
had been commited on board one vessel, 
the Young Australian which had recently 
visited the northern New Hebrides. The 
statement had been given in writing. 
Two men who had witnessed the atrocity 
had appeared before him; and as the ship 
was then in Sydney, he trusted the Gov- 
ernment would prosecute. The vessel was 
commanded by Captain Ross Howell, and 
conspicuous among the rougher men on 
board were Robert Lennie, a Frenchman, 
and Hugh Levinger, the supercargo. The 
following statement is drawn out by David 
Afu, a Christian in Fiji from the lips of 
the Tanna men, whose words he inter- 
preted. Below the marks which the men 
made with the pen he writes : — 


** These are their own or true hands with 
which they made these signs, and when they had 
made them they said, ‘ What we have seen and 
known we tell.’ Thegreat ship went to Tanna, 
and we Tanna natives went on board; then she 
went to Erromanga, thence to Sandwich, thence 
to Inea, thence to Api, thence to Pama. When 
we got there the boat was prepared to go ashore. 
Bob, the white man, three natives of Erroman- 
ga, and three natives of Rotumah pulled to- 
wards the shore. ‘They met a canoe belonging 
to the place with three men on board, one being 
an elderly man, and two young men. The el- 
derly man was a chief. They were seized by 
force and thrown into the boat, and taken to the 
great ship. When on board the ship they wept, 
and refused to come to Fiji. They did not wish 
to eat or drink, they wept only. Then said the 
captain of the ship, *‘ Let them be taken down 
into the hold till Bob comes back again from the 
land, and decides concerning them.’ hen 
they were in the hold they resisted, and threw 
stones at the black men in the hold, and shot at 
them with bows and arrows, Then all the black 
men fied on deck, and only the three Pama men 
were left in the holl. Then Bob came and tried 
to speak to them, but they threw stones at him, 
and he fled on deck. Then was opened a piece 
of the bulkhead in the captain’s end of the ship, 
and they fired with guns. The old man was 
first wounded in the thigh, but he bound it up 
and went on fighting. Then the two young men 
were shot dead. Then the old man was shot 
again, and died. Then night was over the 
land, a lamp was put on its stand, and taken 
down into the hold, and the dead bedies were 
lifted up and thrown into the sea.’’ — (Returns, 
408, p. 58 ) 


Happily in this case a conviction was 
obtained. The captain was apprehended 
in Sydney, with one of his crew, Rangi; 
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Levinger was apprehended in Melbourne. 
They were found guilty of murder, and 
were sentenced to imprisonment for life 
with hard labour. Levinger was impris- 
oned with hard labour for seven years. 

Owing’ ‘o the numerous complaints 
which began to be made, Commodore 
Lambert, who was in command of the 
Australian station, despatched Captain 
Palmer; in H.M.S. Rosario, to visit the 
New Hebrides and Fiji, and report upon 
the subject. The results of his inquiry 
were startling, and proved that under the 
so-called immigration system the worst fea- 
tures of the old slave trade had reap- 
peared. Captain Palmer quitted Sydney 
on March 4, 1869, and spent three months 
in executing his commission. He _ pro- 
ceeded first to New Caledonia, where 
he received the complaints of Governor 
Guillain, with details of the way in which 
his people had been carried off. He then 
visited the southern islands of the New 
Hebrides, and held repeated interviews 
with the missionaries and with the chiefs, 
who had many affecting stories to tell of 
similar wrongs. Thence he proceeded 
eastward to the Fijis, where he was in con- 
stant communication with Mr. Thurston 
and the planters. He has given a most 
interesting account of his expedition in 
the book cited at the head of this article, 
which is both well written and well illus- 
trated. It is full of details as to persons, 
dates, and places, and must prove an im- 
portant authority on the whole question 
of kidnapping from which it sprang. A 
large portion of the contents of the book 
occupy a conspicuous place in the Parlia- 
mentary returns, as official reports which 
he rendered to the officer who had com- 
missioned him. 

On his return to Sydney, Captain 
Paliner thus reported on the general ques- 
tion : — 


**2. All the missionaries at Aneiteum, Tanna, 
Erromanga, and Vate made the same complaints 
as to the kidnapping of the natives of that 
group, and the consequent undermining of their 
influence with the people. 

*©3. Several chiefs complained to me about 
the way their people had been stolen away, 
oftentimes by violence, but more frequently by 
false promises. 

*« 4, In several instances natives have been 
enticed alongside these slavers by offers of mus- 
kets and tobacco, and then forcibly seized by the 
hair of their head, draggel on board, and their 
canoes sunk. Three natives that I examined at 
Ovalau, Fiji, all made the same statement, 
namely, that they had come on board to sell 
mats, &c., and get tobacco; that on its getting 











late, they were told they could sleep on board if 
they chose, and go on shore in the morniag; 
they did so, but in the morning no land was in 
sight, and they were brought to Fiji. 

‘©, Asa further proof of the absurdity of 
the so-called engagements between the natives 
and the Queensland agents, a Tanna native in- 
formed me, that whenever the vessels anchored, 
the natives were put under hatches, and their 
arms held while performing the functions of 
nature, so as to prevent their swimming on 
shore.’ — (Returns, c. 299, pp. 17, 18.) 


It was a happy circumstance for the 
interests of justice and humanity, that 
during Captain Palmer’s visit to Fiji, a 
case came under his notice, which both 
illustrates the worst features of the slave 
system, and shows with how much im- 
punity the kidnappers could do their 
work. 

On April 21st, 1869, the Rosario was 
lying quietly in the harbour of Levuka, 
when there came in from the westward a 
small schooner, the Daphne, with a hun- 
dred natives on board. She was seventy- 
three feet long, ten feet deep, and of forty- 
eight tons burden; and the poor captives 
were stowed away in her little hold 
like herrings in a barrel. Two-thirds of 
them were stark naked; all were emaci- 
ated and half dead, and one young man 
had lost the use of his limbs. When the 
vessel was boarded, it was found that she 
was bound for Queensland, and that she 
held a licence to import fifty-eight natives 
from Tanna into that colony. Now she 
was found in Fiji with a hundred on hoard, 
which she had procured somehow or other 
from the Banks Islands; her log and her 

apers disagreed, the victualling scale had 
tae disregarded, all her transactions 
were irregular, and it was evident that she 
had come to Fiji instead of Queensland, 
hoping to make a better market. After 
consulting the consul, Captain Palmer 
seized the Daphne, landed all her natives, 
put a prize-crew on board, and sent her 
down to Sydney. 

By the advice of the Attorney-General 
of the colony, proceedings were instituted, 
first in the Water Police Court against the 
master and the supercargo of the vessel 
on a charge of felony, and afterwards in 
the Vice-Admiralty Court, to obtain the 
condemnation of the vessel. In both 
cases the prosecution failed, apparently 
from the want of evidence to show that 
the islanders had been embarked as slaves, 
or were intended to be dealt with as slaves 
in violation of the Act. In the Water 
Police Court the proceedings seem to have 
ended in June or early in July, 1869.. In 
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the Vice-Admiralty Court they occupied 
a longer time; but on the 24th of co 
tember Sir Alfred Stephen, the judge, after 
having heard counsel on both sides, decided 
that the charge had not been proved. His 
formal judgment was not delivered until 
his return from circuit on the 12th of No- 
vember following, when he stated at length 
the grounds for his decision, and granted 
‘to Commander Palmer a certificate that 
he had probable cause for the seizure and 
prosecution of the vessel. In other words 
he decreed the release of the vessel, but 
without costs or damages against the 
captors; and the Daphne was subse- 
quently sold by her owners to meet the 
expenses incurred by the seizure. 

he English Government had all along 
felt very doubtful about the system. 
Lord Clarendon, in writing to Sir Edward 
Thornton, used very strong language re- 
specting it; and in the beginning of 1869, 
he sent out Mr. March as consul to Fiji, 
with strict injunctions to do ali he could 
to keep it under control. For a while, 
like his _ predecessor, Mr. March suc- 
ceeded in checking itl usage on the estates, 
but soon the demand for labourers became 
so great, that no reserve was maintained, 
all scruples were flung aside, and the only 
cry among the owners of petty vessels 
was, “Get natives: honestly if you can; 
but any how, get natives.” 

It has been stated in many quarters, 
and has been allowed in a measure by the 
Imperial Government, that throughout 
these transactions the Queensland authori- 
ties have acted in good faith, have sin- 
cerely desired to secure the liberty of the 
immigrants, and have provided sound 
regulations both for their good treatment 
on the estates, and for the proper conduct 
of the importing system abroad. In our 
judgment the case is far otherwise. In the 
interests of this traffic they deliberately 
allowed their own regulations to be broken 
through. Ross Lewin, who had become 
notorious in connection with the system, 
first brought the Daphne with emigrants 
to Brisbane, Nov. 15, 1868. He had no 
licence, and ought to have been prosecuted. 
No prosecution was instituted. Under 
the Act, the immigrants ought not to have 
been landed, but to have been sent back. 
They were landed “on statutory declara- 
tion,” and were divided among the plant- 
ers. (468, p.3.) A fine of £20 ought to 
have been paid on every immigrant so in- 
‘troduced. Not a single fine was en- 
forced ! 

Not less extraordinary is the boldness 
with which the authorities grapple with ob- 
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jections, and deny that in Queensland any 
native immigrant had ever been ill-treated, 
or that any complaints had ever been 
made! Reporting on April 6, 1871, Mr. 
Gray, the agent, says: “ Up to the present 
time about 4,150 islanders have been in- 
troduced into Queensland, and not a single 
complaint has ever yet been made by one 
of them, that he has been brought to 
the colony against his will, or that he has’ 
been ill-treated on the voyage. They are, 
as a rule, treated most kindly by their em- 
ployers; and not one instance has ever 
come under my notice where an islander 
has ever been returned to his home with- 
out receiving full payment of his wages.” 

All Queenslanders are not guilty of this 
folly, or think they can impose upon the 
world. Even their own Parliament, by 
special committee, recommended three 
years ago the improvement of the Immi- 
gration Act upon three vital questions. 
The Brisbane people have again and again 
—— and remonstrated. Residents, 
ike the “ University man” who published 
his adventures in the colony, openly speak 
of the system as one of slavery. And two 
well-known planters, Messrs. Brookes and 
Davidson, boldly declare that the authori- 
ties break their own regulations, and 
that an immense amount of evil is being 
done. 

During the last few months the Queens- 
land Government has taken great credit 
to itself for having appointed agents to ac- 
company the recruiting vessels, in order to 
see that no improper practices are resort- 
ed to. But for three years they refused to 
adopt this measure, though it was often 
pressed upon them, and though Lord Gran- 
ville had offered to select the agents. But 
what is the actual working even of the 
agent system; what check does it place 
on the whole crime ? 

In October last one of the slavers 
brought forty-four immigrants to one of 
the Queensland ports. The captain had 
obtained them with great difficulty from 
the Solomon Islands, and his cruise had 
taken him six months. He had four 
sailors wounded with poisoned arrows. The 
Government agent, described asa drunken 
fellow, the man who had been appointed 
to see that all natives were properly 
shipped, openly declared to peo fe at the 


port on his return, that he had shot twen- 
ty islanders himself, and the captain many 
more ! 

A still stranger statement comes from a 
man who volunteered to join one of the 
recruiting vessels as agent, because he 
wished to see the South Sea Islands, and 
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people. 
Meiklejohn, unhappily for himself, was ap- 
pointed to the Jason, a vessel notorious in 
the trade; and the trip from Maryborough 
to the New Hebrides and back occupied 


was interested in their 


four months, from April to July, 1871. He 
thus describes his first experiences, in a 
letter to the Colonial Secretary of Queens- 
land dated Sept. 16, 1871. 


**T may be permitted to say that my under- 
taking the office of Government Agent on board 
the Jason was owing to my being wishful to see 
the South Sea Islands, and to my having always 
felt an interest in the islanders, What I have 
witnessed of the Queensland Polynesian trade 
has convinced me that it is abominably and in- 
curably immoral. 

** With reference to the duties devolving upon 
me as Government Agent, I found a few days 
after sailing that I was regarded and treated as 
a spy, and that any remarks I made about the 
way islanders were obtained or treated after- 
wards were met with sneers.”’ 


Stronger measures were soon resorted 
to, and the agent found himself in irons 
among the kidnapped islanders. 


** On the 12th of June the captain asked me 
in the afternoon to take some wine with him, to 
show him I bore him no animosity. I told him 
I would do so, but that I would still do my duty, 
and that he must not be deceived. He said, 
‘If I thought you would report me, you would 
never see Maryborough, as it could be very easy 
to put you out of the way,’ and that I surely 
would not be so cruel, as it would completely 
ruin him and his family. I had taken about a 
wineglassful of wine out of a tumbler, standing 
at the time in the cabin in front of the cap- 
tain’s berth. I do not recollect leaving the 
= where I was standing. I seem to recol- 

ect being seized and dragged on deck. 

** When the Jason returned to Maryborough, 
on the 13th of July, I was in an extremely fee- 
ble state, and totally unable to attend to busi- 
ness, having been confined in the ship’s hold 
amongst the islanders, handcuffed, and chained 
to a ring-bolt for more than three weeks without 
bedding. This treatment I received by the or- 
ders of the captain, who said I was insane and 
dangerous. I was delirious for some time, but 
I attribute my being so to the captain having 
drugged me in a glass of wine, on the 12th of 
June. 

** The shirts provided were of cotton, and not 
of flannel or wool, as required by the Act. The 
blankets supplied were of thin, poor quality. 
The islanders were kept naked until within two 
or three days’ sail of Fairway Buoy, Hervey’s 
Bay, and they suffered much from cold, as it 
was winter. I believe that nearly every one of 
them had a cold or a cough when they landed, 
and that this want of suitable warm clothing 





was to some degree connected with the great 
mortality amongst the islanders since their ar- 
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rival. Out of twenty-four taken by the Mary- 
borough Sugar Company, seven died within 
seven weeks,’’ 


According to a census recently taken of 
the inhabitants of Queensland, 500 native 
immigrants were returned to the islands 
during last year; and it is computed that 
2,235 (of whom only fifteen were females) 
remained in the colony at the end of the 
year. Itis for this miserable addition to 
their labour resvurces that all this crime 
is carried on! Itis to increase the gains 
of some fifty planters, by lowering the 
wages of their field-hands, that the people 
and parliament of Queensland have set in 
motion the piratical crews of a dozen Eng- 
lish vessels, to kidnap, steal, or murder 
the poor heathen inhabitants of savage is- 
lands! It is for this contemptible gain, at 
the cost of such atrocities and crimes, that 
they have brought the immigration of 
English settlers into this colony to an 
end, and have made its name a byword 
and a reproach throughout the civilized 
world! 

By May, 1870, the system was in full 
force in Fiji. Vessels importing immi- 
grants were frequent; many of them of 
small tonnage, and owned by persons in 
Fiji. There was a large demand; prices 
began to rise, and the cruel traffic was 
greatly stimulated. It is thus described in 
the most business-like way by the Fiji ‘cor- 
respondent of the Auckland Weekly News, 
in his letter dated — 


‘* Levoxa, Jone 1, 1870.—Tue Lazour Mar- 
EET.—Labour is still the cry, and the demand 
is greater than ever. This year between 300 
and 400 men have completed their time, and 
will be returned to the islands from which they 
came, Many are already on the way, and oth- 
ers continually leaving. To convey them, and 
to obtain more, fourteen vessels of different 
sizes are now out. The Sea Witch, Magellan, 
and Mary Ann Christina, from Sydney, are to 
leave in a week for the same purpose. The 
barque Harriet Armitage is also chartered to 
go for labour. If successful, these vessels will 
bring about 1,000 men; not half enough to 
supply the present demand, without taking into 
account the wants of the numerous settlers just 
commencing plantations. £8 to £10 is now 
paid willingly for the passage of these men, 
Three years ago £4 was considered enormously 
high, and the general rate was from 50s, to 
60s.’ — (Returns, c. 899, p. 161.) 


Mr. Consul March, writing about the 
same date, informs Lord Clarendon that 
the evils he had apprehended are kept in 
check; that many of the immigrants are 
well treated, that they have earned good 
wages, and are anxious to return with the 
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results to their friends. But he feels that 
the system is becoming unmanageable, and 
says :— 


‘* The importation of these natives is increas- 
ing from day to day, and will continue doing so 
in proportion to the extending cotton cultivation 
and the highly remunerative results with which 
it is attended. Ninety-five new settlers have 
landed at Ovalau during the last month, who 
will, no doubt, soon commence bringing labour- 
ers 

** Under these circumstances, and the proba- 
bility that in this large and scattered group of 
islands unscrupulous persons have facilities for 
evading my attention, [ would respectfully sub- 
mit that, could ships of war visit these waters 
with more frequency, much would be done to- 
wards the suppression of illegal enterprises.’? — 
(Returns, c. 899, p. 144.) 


By the end of January, 1871, the Euro- 
pean population in Fiji had increased to 
3,000 persons, of whom 300 were Ameri- 
cans; no less than 700 having landed in 
six months between April and September, 
1870. Many of them brought capital with 
them, land was purchased from the na- 
tives, and new plantations were com- 
menced. Mr. March, under date Oc- 
tober 14, 1870, writes to Commodore 
Stirling, that upwards of 1,700 native 
immigrants have been registered in the 
Consulate between January and October, 
thus increasing the number of imported 
natives to nearly 4000, and adds :— 


‘** Once these untutored people leave the con- 
sulate, [ have no means of ascertaining how 
they are treated; and until the time arrives for 
returning them to their homes, they remain en- 
tirely in the hands of their employers. I have 
reason to believe that there are numbers of 
these natives whose period of service has ex- 
pired, who are yet retained in Fiji; and the 
irregularity can ouly be detected by a visit to 
the plantations where they are working .. I 
fear from what I have'seen at Levuka that flog- 
ging is the general mode of punishment: adopt- 
ed by the planters.’ — (Returns, c. 199, pp. 
192, 198.) 


As the trade was pursued with fresh 
earnestness, the kidnapping, decoying and 
forcible seizure of the heathen islanders 
were resorted to without scruple. In ex- 
hibiting these atrocities, it is of the last 
importance that the facts should be de- 
scribed, as far as possible, in the words of 
the authorities by whom they have been 
supplied. ‘ 

The Presbyterian Mission in the New 
Hebrides group is in the very midst of the 
recruiting ground. Naturally the letters 
of the missionaries became more numer- 
ous, and their complaints more indignant. 
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Writing from Aniwa, near the large island 
of Tanna, under date December 19, 1870, 
the Rev. J. G. Paton thus describes what he, 
had seen at Fil Harbour, in the island of 
Vate (often called Sandwich Island), dur- | 
ing the visit of their missionary schooner, 
the Dayspring : — 


**The Wild Duck, Captain Martin, came to, 
anchor near us in Fil Harbour. When the, 
Dayspring’s boat went alongside the Wild) 
Duck, three Santo lads instantly leapt from the | 
deck into the boat and implored to be set at lib- | 
erty, as they did not want to go away in the, 
vessel; but Captain Martin had them dragged | 
into his vessel again with great difficulty. One 
of those lads had been the Rev. John Goodwill’s | 
servant in Santo, so I accompanied him on | 
board to see why his lads were being taken | 
away against their will. The captain refused to 
let them go, as he said they came voluntarily on 
board his vessel, and now he ‘ claimed’ them 
as his. There were about thirty natives on 
board, nearly all boys. The stoutest of the na- 
tive men were in irons under the hatch, as he 
said that they had been resisting and dangerous 
to his men. He said also that the friends of 
most of the others had been ‘ paid: for them.’ 
*Some got blankets, some got knives, and one 
got an axe.’ About ten o’clock that evening 
one of the Santo lads (Mr. Goodwill’s servant) 
leaped overboard; they levelled a musket at! 
him, threatening to shoot him, but he swam on, 
and got on shore, took a Faté canoe unobserved, 
got on board our vessel, imploring protection, 
and soon after stowed himself away till we were 
again out at sea. If they had come or sent for 
him, we had agreed to let them take him, but 
7 did not’ — (Returns, c. 199, pp. 197, 

98.) 


The following incident excited great 
attention in the Colonies; Captain Win- 
ship having ventured to defend his con- 
duct and Mr. Travis, a Queensland plant- 
er, who got possession of the boys that 
were sold, having joingd him in that de- 
fence. The story is given by Mr. Paton 
in the same letter; and Dr. Geddie and 
Mr. Paton are too well known to have 
doubt thrown upon their testimony : — 


** The Lyttona (so famous already in Queens- 
land), Captain Winship, came next to anchor 
near us in Fil Harbour. At daylight next 
morning an elder of the Church at Pago, named 
Lor, came to the Dayspring and made the fol- 
lowing complaint : —‘ The captain of the Lyt- 
tona, on his way north, bought three boys be- 
longing to Pago, Ariss, and Kalsa, from their 
father, Tapina, for a musket; and Akow, an or- 

han boy from Nopopon, for a piece of calico. 
ew, the boys cry too much, and want to go 
ashore again. Yesterday all men Pago take 
calico he give for one boy, and musket he gave 
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good, you take him all back again, and let the 
three boys come on shore again. He no want 
any pay belonging to you.’’ But the captain no 
let him go. Can you help us?’ 

** Having heard this statement from this intel- 
ligent Christian native, after consultation, we 

to write to the captain. 

**In the evening Captain Winship came off to 
the Dayspring, and said : — ‘I don’t see what 
right I have to give up these boys. It would 
neither pay me nor my employers to do so.’ 
We reasoned the matter with him, and informed 
him that the natives had brought the piece of 
calico and old musket to us, and that if he did 
not give them up, in the interests of the natives 
and of our work among them, we would be ne- 
cessitated to report the case. He said that what 
he had done was common now in the trade, and 
he resolved to keep them, whatever the conse- 
quences might be.”’ 


Of the extent to which the system is 
pursued, and the mode in which it is car- 
ried out, Mr. Paton and his colleagues 
speak in strong terms :— 


‘* On this single trip, at Aneiteum one vessel 
passed the Dayspring with natives. At Santo 
we saw two natives seeking natives; at Ngunu 
other two; at Fil Harbour, Faté, three vessels 
laden with natives came to anchor near us; at 
Tanna one vessel passed us; and another was at 
anchor in the same trade; and for the last two 
months one of our missionaries has seen on an 
average ten vessels weekly passing his island in 
this trade. 

**When the Dayspring was at Nguna last 
trip, the boats of the vessels Jason and Spunkie, 
from Queensland, came in where the Revs. 
Messrs. Watt, Milne, Goodwill, and Captain 
Fraser were assisting to put up a new mission- 
house, and purchased from a chief four boys for 
one musket. The Jason’s boat took the boys 
away. 

‘* When once in the hands of their captors, 
the natives have no possibility of escape except 
by death, which some have preferred to slavery. 
An armed guard is always kept over them when 
on board such vessels, and all hands are gener- 
ally kept ready for any emergency, with knives 
and loaded revolvers in their belts, 

‘* Lastly, natives taken to Fiji in the Flirt, 
when brought before the British Consul, refused 
to sign any agreement, because they had been 
deceived and stolen from their own islands as 
reported, The Consul said he had no means of 
compelling them to be taken back to their own 
islands, though it was a clear case of man-steal- 
ing. He gave them and their captors twelve 
hours to reconsider what was to be done. Dur- 
ing this interval every possible means was 
brought to bear upon them, so that when 
brought up again the Consul got them passed.”’ 


A most striking portion of the evidence 
accumulated on this subject is supplied 





for two boys on board to him, and say, ‘* Very 


by individuals who have in one way or 
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other become involved in the trade. 
Many respectable seamen, with characters 
t> lose, have found. themselves unexpect- 
edly engaged in vessels, chartered at Fiji 
to get immigrants; and have against their 
will been compelled to witness and per- 
haps share in the violence and the piracy 
with which it is carried on. Numbers of 
these men have quitted their vessels at 
the conclusion of the voyage, vowing they 
would never have anything to do with the 
trade again. Mr. Alfred Davidson, a well- 
known planter in Queensland, says on this 
subject : — 


** In ‘Brisbane I have been indirectly in com- 
munication with white sailors who have sailed 
in these traders, but who refuse, for their own 
sakes, to go again. They will not give public 
evidence, but admit the badness of the thing, 
and that Iam quite right to oppose it. They 
say, * Well, we were paid.’ ”” 


So well is this known, that in many ves- 
sels, notoriously on Ross Lewin’s ships, 
native crews are employed, some of whom 
are as violent, reckless, and cruel as the 
most abandoned pirate among the whites. 
Several white men have furnished evidence 
on the subject; though others were too 
timid to speak against a system upheld by 
such strong influences. Mr. Paton, in his 
letters, says of a man well known to the 
missionaries in New Hebrides : — 


*¢ Tom, an intelligent white man, living at 
Port Resolution, Tanna, reported a case of a 
vessel running down a large canoe at sea, with 
some eighteen or twenty-four natives in it, and 
taking all of them prisoners. Another vessel 
that saw what took place, came up and threat- 
ened to fight if they did not share in the prize. 
For the sake of peace they were divided between 
them. I forget the names of these vessels,” 


In November, 1870, Mr. J. C. Williams, 
the English Consul in the Navigators’ 
Islands, received from Miguel Casal, a 
Spaniard who had lived in the Gilbert Is- 
lands, the following statement, which he 
embodied in an affidavit and forwarded to 
the Foreign Office :— 


**T, Michael Casal, of Spain, temporarily re- 
siding at Lavii, being duly sworn, do depose 
and say that, about sixteen months ago [ left 
this port in the schooner Samoa, for the pur- 
pose of trading for Theodure Weber, Esquire, 
on the islands under the line; that I was sta- 
tioned at Samana, or Rotebis Island, trading; 
that during my residence there several vessels 
came to the islands for the purpose of obtaining 
labourers; that a barque, said to come from 
Tahiti (she had no flag set), sent four boats on 
shore at a time, manned by eighteen men, all 
armed with swords, pistols, and rifles; that as 
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soon as the boats reached near the reefs they 
commenced firing on the natives, and continued 
the firing till they landed on the beach; they 
shot several of the natives, but killed none to 
my knowledge. The natives went into the big 
house, when the people in the boats would fire 
at them while seated in the house; the natives 
would then make a rush and run out of the 
house, when some of the boats’ crews would run 
after them and seize and carry them to the boat; 
they caught three men that day, to my know!- 
edge, and took them off to the ship. This 
barque has been three times to the island while 
I was there, and tried to entice natives on board 
by offering them tobacco; when the natives 
went alongside they would fire into the canoe 
and sink it, then a boat would be lowered and 
pick up the people who were swimming in the 
sea, and take them on board. 

** The natives told me that 133 natives had 
been stolen off this island; they made me un- 
derstand the number by counting stones to the 
number of 133, This barque was a regular 
slaver.”*—( Returns, p. 191.) 


One of the most terrible pictures that 
has been drawn of the system is given by 
a seaman, James Harper, who was in the 
employ of the Jason, one of the most no- 
torious vessels in the trade. Harper held 
a certificate of ability and good conduct 
from the master of the Jason, which he 
left at the conclusion of the voyage; and 
he swore his declaration before Mr. W. 
Brookes, one of the magistrates of Bris- 
bane, on March 16, 1871. The captain of 
the Jason was convicted of piracy in De- 
cember last in Sydney, and w«s sentenced. 
to five years’ imprisonment. 


** James Harper, able seaman — Was in Ja- 
son last trip. The Jason sailed from Marybo- 
rough and arrived at Fotuna; from there went 
to Resolution Bay in Tanna; captain got drunk 
there; got no men there; went thirty or forty 
miles from Resolution Bay, but still were onthe 
coast of Tanna; the chief officer went by him- 
self on shore with boat; came back with: two 
natives to look at the vessel; when they came 
the vessel was ready to go, being under: sail; 
these two natives wanted to go ashore; captain 
took them into the cabin to take their attention 


,off; one of them cried and wanted to go ashore; 


the captain took his revolver; the two natives 
rushed out of the cabin up on deck, and one 
jumped overboard and held on to the gunwale 
of a boat belonging to a schooner, the Marga- 
ret Chissell, from Melbourne, which was near 
us, in the Fiji trade; the captain.ran for a mus- 
ket, and threatened to shoot him if he didn’t 
come on board again; he would not let go the 
gunwale of the boat, and the mate of the 
schooner took a sword and made a stab at him; 
he shen did let go, and [ threw him the end of 
a mainsheet, of which he cauglt hold;: but he 
immediately let go and swam. for the- shore. 
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Captain Coath ordered the boat to be lowered, 
which was done, and I and two others went in 
it to pick him up, which we did, and he was 
brought to the vessel: We put him on board; 
he still sat on deck, crying; the captain threat- 
ened toshoot him if he jumped overboard again, 
the vessel sailing away. We then went to a 
place called Black Beach, for water and wood; 
we then went to Erromanga, to land returning 
natives; did land them; and got one fresh na- 
tive, who came willingly. We then went to 
Vila, in Sandwich Island, and there we got eight 
natives to act as our boats’ crews, and then to 
Havana Harbour, and from there to North-West 
Bay, and landed two returned natives from Ma- 
ryborough, and obtained about eighteen island- 
ers by barter in usual way. Went to Mow; 
landed four returning natives; and took on 
board ten or eleven, who came willingly; toma- 
hawks, &c., being given in exchange for them.”’ 


Harper’s story is a long one, and gives 
in abundance similar details. It may be 
found in full in the Parliamentary Re- 
turns, and concludes thus : — 


©. . . Leaving there, went a little further 
down the coast of the same island, Apii; the 
mate landed the last native we had to return; I 
went in my boat with an interpreter towards a 
fire about three miles off along the beach; a 
native walked through the water to me, and 
asked me to take him in the boat as he was not 
in the place he belonged to; he wanted to come 
to Queensland, but I was to give his brother the 
usual price, two tomahawks and one knife; I 
went to his brother, who was sitting on the 
beach a short distance off, and gave him the 
things; I stayed there a little time, and got two 
more men; paying for each man two tomahawks 
and a knife. Wethen went back to the ship, 
the bouts were hoisted up, and we went round 
the islind that night. Early next morning the 
cook called me to say that a canoe with natives 
in it was ahead of us, and coming towards us; 
muskets were passed up out of the cabin, were 
loaded and put into one of our boats, which was 
lowered, and the chief mate and boat’s crew 
went towards the canoe. On reaching the canoe 
he gave the bow-oarsman his revolver, and the 
bow-oarsman made the canoe fast to the boat 
with a rope, and both came alongside the ship. 
The natives were on their way to an island 
about four miles off, and they had pigs, cocoa- 
nuts, and other things with them; they and 
their property and the canoe itself were taken 
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It is on evidence like this that authori- 
ties who have inquired into the matter de- 
clare that, at the present time, NINETY 
PER CENT. of the islanders imported into 
Queensland and Fiji are procured by fraud 
and violence ! 

It cannot be supposed, now that the is- 
landers are exasperated by seeing their 
relatives and friends carried away, that 
the crews of these trading vessels perpe- 
trate these atrocities unharmed. Piracy 
and man-stealing have ever proved a cost- 
ly process to the men who have engaged 
in them. Temporary gain in money is ill 
compensated by the brief life and violent 
death which not unfrequently follow them. 
Naturally, therefore, these disasters form 
an important item in the evidence gath- 
ered respecting the kidnapping in Poly- 
nesia. Mr. Paton, in his letter already 
quoted, says : — 

**The Wild Duck on one trip had three 
white men and two Faté men killed; the La 
Maria one Faté man; the Spunkie, two Mali- 
colo natives; another vessel, a chief who had 
been deceived and carried away became desper- 
ate, and killed a white man, then leaped over- 
board and was drowned; another vessel lost a 
white man. I forget the names of the last two 
vessels, A vessel cast away at Api is said to 
have had nine natives killed. Captain Stewart, 
of a whaler, called at an island in company with 
a slaver’s boat for provisions, when the natives 
shot arrows at them, and a poisoned one wounded 
the captain’s arm, which was much inflamed 
when he called at Santo, and death was almost 
certain.”’ 


One tragic case of retribution occurred 
at the end of December 1870, when the 
importation was at its height ; and the re- 
sults were the more lamentable, that the 
Mr. Rae who lost his life was a man who 
had always dealt kindly with the natives 
and wished to do them justice. 


** The schooner Marion Renny, which has 
twice before lost the whole or portion of her 
crew by massacre in the South Seas, left Levuka 
in November last for a trading voyage among 
the Line Islands; she was commanded by Mr. 
Rae, an old Fijian resident and island trader, 
and partner in the firm of F. W. Hennings and 





on board our ship; the canoe was broken up for 
firewood, the pigs, &c., taken from them. We 
went to Vila for wood and water, staying one 
day, and then sailed for Maryborough, bringing 
ninety islanders. 

** I declare the above statement to be true and 


correct his 


** James Harper, X Able Seaman.”’ | 


mark, ’ 


‘* Signed before me, the 16th day of March, 
1871. 


Wm. Brooxss, J. P.”’ 


, Rae, of Levukh. Mr. Diehl was mate, and she 
, carried a crew of three white men, six Rotu- 
' mah boys, one Sandwich man, and four Fijians. 
| After visiting several ports in Fiji, the vessel 
i left the group and caHed at Rotumah, where 
| she stuyed several days, and then, (by the na- 
| tives’ account) steered west for six days and 
anchored at Anouda Island, between Santa Cruz 
and Banks Group. A message was brought on 
‘board that there were plenty of men willing to 
leave the island, On the following morning 
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Mr. Rae, four Rotumah boys, and one Sandwich 
man, went ashore in the long-boat. The Fijians 
state that, on reaching the shore (a quarter of 
@ mile distant), Rae and the boat’s crew went 
over the -andy hillocks into a scrub, and a num- 
ber of natives ran down the bank again and 
pushed off the boat, some of them even going 
up to their armpits to send her off shore; at the 
same time an attack was made on those on board 
by the natives who had come off in the ca.oes, 
The crew were totally unprepared. The mate 
was killed in the deck-house, and a white man 
named Bill had his head cut off by an axe, and 
the others were wounded frighifully. The stew- 
ard got a loaded gun, and a Fijian and the sur- 
viving white man fired all together, but killed 
nobody. It had the effect of frightening the 
assailants, who jumped overboard. ‘The rest of 
the crew tried to weigh the anchor, but were 
not able, so slipped the cadle; the long-boat was 
hauled up by.the natives on shore. ‘Ihe mate, 
Mr. Diehl, and the white man, Bill, were buried 
at sea the next day.’’— (Returns, c. 399, p. 
-194.) 


On the Island of Tahiti, now for thirty 
years under the French protectorate, there 
was established some ten years ago a plan- 
tation for cotton and coffee, belonging to a 
company, and placed under the manage- 
ment of Mr. W. Stewart. In 1864, Mr. 
Stewart was authorized by the Governor 
to import a thousand Chinese coolies to 
work the plantation; they were brought 
from Macao and the neighbourhood, no 
one has said how. In 1869 the service of 
some 300 of these coolies would expire, 
and Mr. Stewart was authorized to intro- 
duce Polynesian labourers in their stead. 
He bought the Moaroa, an old whaler of 
300 tons, patched her up, and sent her to 
the Gilbert Islands to procure the immi- 
grants. Telling the story to Lord Claren- 
don, Consul Miller thus continues : —, 


**On the 4th of July, whilst off one of the 
groups called Peru, the Moaroa fell in with the 
barque Anna, of Melbourne (of 143 tons), 
having on board 159 Kanakas (as the natives 
‘are termed), that she had been three months in 
collecting from the different islands of the group; 
and the whole of these Kanakas were shortly 
afterwards transhipped to the Moaroa. 

«s A Mr. Latten, said to be also a British sub- 
ject, and owner of the nna, went on board 
of the Moaroa, in charge of his so transferred 
human freight of 159 natives, who seem to have 
been originally intended for the Fiji labour- 
market, but who were now to be supplied in- 
stead, probably with prospects of a higher profit, 
to the plantation of Atimaono on Tahiti, whither 
Mr. Latten was to accompany them; the dana 
returning to Australia empty. ‘ 

** Some days after this transaction, about sixty 
additional Kanakas were got at Hope, or Arurai 
Island, and sixty-eight more were finally taken 
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on board by the Moaroa in passing another of 
the Gilbert Group called Byron’s Island, or 
Nukunau, on the 16th of July; after which she 
shaped a course for Tahiti.” 


The tragedy which ensued is best told 
in the words of Mr. Steenalt, the mate, a 
Dane, who was one of the few survivors. 
After showing how the natives suddenly 
rose, cut down the captain and super- 
cargo, and shut up the crew below, he con- 
tinues : — 


**T was determined to have the ship back 
again, and determined to blow up the deck 
amidship, and, in the confusion, to make a rush 
on deck through the smoke and retake the ves- 
sel, We had received from the bark Anna 
about forty-five canisters of gunpowder half-a- 
pound each. I took thirty-four of them, and 
emptied their contents into an empty butter 
firkin. .. . After seeing the men secure, and 
uttering a short prayer for the protection of my 
wife and children, I lit the train and dropped at 
the same time down into the lower hold. The 
explosion was immediate, and I was nearly 
choked with smoke. Making my way on deck, 
I was joined by the men, who were there before 
me, and the interpreter, whose wife liberated 
him. Nota living Kanaka to be seen on deck; 
but the sea all round literally covered with 
black heads making towards the island. My 
first care was to send two men down the hold to 
guard against fire, and with the others I hauled 
all the lines in which were hanging overboard, 
as the Kanakas, with knives and other weapons, 
were making for the vessel again, The ship, 
thank God, was ours again.’’ 


After noticing that in the attacks made 
by the immigrants there were killed three 
Englishmen and five native sailors, Mr. 
Consul Miller adds : — 


** The only intelligence that has since reached 
Tahiti concerning the fate of these people, is 
contained in the enclosed report from the is- 
lands, published in the Sydney Mail, and stat- 
ing that some thirty of them alone reached the 
shore. So that this calamitous undertaking of 
the Voaroa to obtain labourers for the planta- 
tion of Atimaono would appear to have cost the 
lives not only of the three above mentioned 
British subjects, Captain Blackett, Mr. Latten, 
and second mate Crisp, but likewise the lives 
of upwards of two hundred and fifty South Sea 
Islanders,’’ — (Returns, oc. 399, pp. 123, 134, 
135). 


In the little pamphlet which has just 
been published by the Presbyterian Mis- 
sion in the New Hebrides, and which is 
mentioned at the head of this article, the 
whole question is treated with great ful- 
ness, and the system is exhibited in its ul- 
timate consequences in the islands from 
which the poor emigrants have been car- 
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ried off. No men have agreater right to The following is the decided testimon 
speak on the subject than the Presbyterian of the Mission to the inability of this serf- 
missionaries. They are thirteen in num-| age-system to Christianize the emigrants 
ber; they have under their charge eight who went from home as heathen. This 
principal stations in the chief islands of , testimony has been given repeatedly in 
the group; their supporters have expended ‘other days and in other lands; here it 
£40,000 on the mission, and their present comes forth again fresh and clear : — 
outlay amounts to £4,000 a year. Five} " - eT 
missionaries have died in the group, of | What can natives learn of Christianity in 
whom two were killed by the natives, in’ — vd F Aw —, boy ne oo 
addition to John Williams, who had pre-| 4h 7 eli Brae Rhone mage oe import to 
ceded them. More than others have they ame any seigons lnctpastinn Chas cote. Sgn & 


: : single word to them in their own tongue? The 
been affected by this traffic. Anything game holds good of civilization. You do not 


honourable and legitimate they could have  ¢ivilize a native by teaching him to smoke to- 
effectively aided. Against the drugging,' bacco; you cannot civilize a native by feeding 
and violence, and murder, they were com- him on rice; you cannot civilize a native by 
pelled to lift up their voice. They are clothing him in tweedsor doeskin If you wish 
their people who have been carried away ; to civilize a savage, you must begin within. 
it is their mission which has been all but Some eighty years’ experience in these seas has 
destroyed. It is therefore with sound rea-| fully and clearly proved that, if you wish to 
son that the Rev. J. Inglis, on behalf of his | civilize savages, you must first Christianize 
brethren, addresses to the churches of New them. And what is more remarkable, while it 
South Wales a full statement of their 8 a to ae “y- oo ae —. 
views; and his able letter to the Rev. Dr. | ‘2 em, it 1s easier to Christianize them than 
: it is to civilize them after they are Christianized. 
y 

Steel deserves the most attentive perusal jf; ;, easier to get them to give up the supersti- 
of all concerned. F tions, the cruelties, and the abominations of 
After describing the various methods by | heathenism, to worship the one true God, to 
which the natives are entrapped, such as Jearn to read the Bible, and walk in some good- 
direct force, putting them under hatches ly measure according to God’s laws, than it is to 
when visiting a ship, buying them from | make anything like similar advances in Euro- 
chiefs, giving them drink, offering them a) pean civilization, But this has been most cer- 


pleasure trip, exhibiting yaluable property, | tainly proved, that whenever you Christianize a 


making them delusive promises, and the | Savage, you implant within him the germs of 
like, Mr. Inglis thus speaks of the effects Civilization, a civilization which grows, and 
of their service on the few who have man- cmt pe se Tn — —— = 
: lee. ‘ en man, however long he 
aged to return from their captivity : may have been in Queensland, will ever coe 
**In no case has any improvement been wit-| European clothing when he returns to his own 
nessed; in no case has any native commenced to ‘island; whereas, as a general rule, no Christian 
plant and cultivate cotton, nor has he introduced | man will go without some portion of European 
any improvement. Instead of being more in-| clothing, and his progress in Christianity is al- 
dustrious, they are greatly less so. They return | ways followed by a corresponding advance in his 
with muskets, ammunition, and tobacco; they | civilization.” — (Pages 18, 19.) 
have had plenty of work for the last three years, ’ : 
and they think they may now keep holiday, and; Apart from the personal and social evils 
for a time smoking and shooting become the| springing from this traffic, Mr. Inglis 
chief objects of their existence. By and by | points out one of its more remote conse- 
they awake to @ true sense of their position;! quences, from which the whole group is 
they find they have no food, their island-habits| now suffering in a most painful degree, 
of industry have been destroyed, their new hab-| the depopulation of the islands : — 
its are all foreign to island life, they are nota 
natural development and an additional source of| ‘* The evil to which [ refer is the extraordi- 
strength. No; this mode of life is something | nary and ruinous drain that has been made up- 
like a punishment that has been submitted to,|on the effective strength of these islands. It 
and once over, not to be repeated. They feel | is not a drawing away of the surplus labour, it 
reluctant to begin the world anew, and general- lisa draining away of the vital strength of the 
ly sink into a lower position than they would| community. To compare small things with 
have occupied had they remained at home. | great, it is a drain upon the New Hebrides 
Some get dissatisfied with their position, or, | scarcely less in proportion than the drain which 
tired of island-life, perhaps have a quarrel with | the Franco-Prussian war caused upon the popu- 
their friends; and should a labour-seeking ves-' lation of Germany; that, however, was but for 
sel appear at this juncture, to show their anger|one year; this is for many. The numbers 
and vex their friends, they will go: off again to | taken away, in proportion to the population, are 
Queensland or Fiji.” — (Page 17.) enormous, In short, the islands are all but 
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ruined. Let this system go on unchecked for but 
a few years, and the natives are doomed; they 
will be exterminated.’’ — (Page 30.) 


The extent of the_evil is appalling. The 
kidnappers have so hasted to be rich that 
within five years they have swept all the 
groups within a short distance. First, the 
voluntary emigrants from the Loyalty 
Islands were carried away. Then came 
the New Hebrides. Then followed the 
Banks Islands; and during all 1871 they 
were clearing the Solomon group : — 


**This is not a question affecting the New 
Hebrides alone; it is fast affecting every group 
in Western Polynesia. The New Hebrides are 
already nearly used up; all the available la- 
bour has been nearly extracted out of them. It 
is little more than the gleanings that are now 
left. The planters are now discussing the ques- 
tion of labour, The question of labour is a 
question of life and death with their system of 
operations. They must have labour, and where 
is it to come from? The New Hebrides, the 
nearest available field to both Fiji and Queens- 
land, are nearly exhausted, and they must ex- 
tend the area from which labour is to be drawn. 
In this way, as long as the traffic will pay, one 
after another, every group of islands between 
this and China will be subjected to the same 
process.’” 


The atrocities now described, including 
repeated acts of kidnapping, piracy, and 
murder, and frequently ending in the vio- 
lent death .of the guilty perpetrators of 
these crimes, have been carried on for more 


than five years. They have been specially 
numerous ddring the years 1870 and 1871. 
Christian and humane men, both in Eng- 
land and Australia, have cried out against 
them. The Government has been appealed 
to; and though the absence of suitable 
war-steamers on the Australian station, in 
sufficient numbers, has tied their hands, 
Lord Clarendon, Lord Granville, and Lord 
Kimberley, have constantly pressed the 
importance of the case, and the need of 
suppressing the traffic, on all whom they 
could influence. But these moral influ- 
ences have been exerted in vain. The 
greed and gain of individuals have been 
found sufficient to reject all warning and 
all entreaty, to crush down principle, to 
fling away scruples, and trample on the 
liberties and the rights of the unhappy 
heathen, whom curiosity or desire for trade 
had ied to place themselves within the 
white man’s power. And thus a practical 
system of slavery has been established in 
Fiji and Queensland, which has brought 
the deepest disgrace upon the English 
name. 

One thing, however, has recently oc- 
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curred, a result of the system, which has 
compelled attention ; and has brought down 
upon it a storm of indignation, which hap- 
pily may sweep it entirely away, viz., the 
massacre of Bishop Patteson. The islands 
which specially formed the sphere of his 
devoted labours were all heathen, and 
were in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the recruiting-grounds last visited by the 
English kidnappers. Bishop Patteson was 
a man of high character and Christian de- 
votedness, and by the Christian workers 
of all Churches was held in high regard. 
The son of an honoured English judge, 
having for his mother a member of the 
Coleridge family, he was educated at Eton, 
and toox his degree at Balliol College, Ox- 
ford. Though offered the valuable living 
of Honiton, he preferred to give himself 
to missionary work, and in 1855 accom- 

anied Bishop Selwyn to New Zealand. 

or five years he was the bishop’s constant 
attendant on his missionary voyages; and 
then was himself consecrated Bishop of 
Melanesia, that he might devote himself 
entirely to the evangelization of its heathen 
islands. He was well known to the mis- 
sionaries of the London Missionary Society 
in the Loyalty group, and to the Presby- 
terians of the New Hebrides: and was a 
welcome visitor in their Island homes. 
With the natives also he was a favourite; 
and he sought their spiritual welfare with 
all the zeal of an earnest nature and the 
resources of a well-stored mind. 

He was deeply moved by the unhallowed 
traffic which so much interfered with his 
labours. He was aware that his own life 
and efforts had furnished some of the kid- 
nappers with hints for framing one of their 
decoys. One of these worthies painted 
his vessel to resemble the Presbyterian 
schooner, the Dayspring ; dressed one of 
his men in clerical costume, and had him 
walk the deck with a book in his hand, as 
if he were a missionary. Another painted 
his vessel like the bishop’s schooner, the 
Southern Cross ; and when the people came 
on board and asked for the bishop, he would 
say, “ The bishop has broken his leg,’’ or 
“is not well; ” the natives would be forced 
into the hold and carried off. 

Bishop Patteson had been specially ap- 
pealed to on the subject of the trade, and 
two letters exist from him relating to it 
which are of great value. In the first of 
these, written to Sir George Bowen, who 
had been Governor of Queensland, he 
speaks thus, under date July 4, 1870: — 


*©10. Ido not advocate the suppression, but 
the regulation of this traffic. Deception, inhu- 
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manity, unjust detention of natives, and viola- 
tion of agreements are not necessary for the 
purpose of procuring and maintaining a supply 
of labourers for the plantations. Even on the 

und of mere self-interest it would ‘pay the 
planters to deal kindly and honestly with their 
workmen, 

** As things now are, it is admitted that this 
‘system of so-called emigration is likely to de- 
generate, and probably has sometimes degener- 
ated into a practice approaching a slave-trade, 
and perhaps actually amounting to it.” — (Sir 
William Manning, Attorney-General of New 
South Wales. )’’ 


The circumstances of his death in Sep- 
tember last are thus related by the master 
of the Southern Cross, and his companions 
on this last sad voyage. Bishop Patteson 
proceeded in the first instance to Mota, one 
of the Banks group, with the Rev. J. Atkin 
and a catechist Stephen; and having made 

reparations for a tour among the heathen 
islands, set out for the Santa Cruz group, 
which lies in lat. 10°.S., and long. 165° E. 
350 miles north of the New Hebrides : — 


** During Mr. Atkin’s stay at Wonga, he was 
speaking to the captain of the Emma Bell, who 
told him he was going to Santa Cruz for labour. 
This news made the Bishop very uneasy, as he 
very well knew if a vessel weut there mischief 
would result from it. He made his mind up to 
go to the Reef Islands, and to ascertain if any 
vessels had been about. On the 15th of Sep- 
tember made Santa Cruz; very light winds. 
September 20: Light winds off Nukapu. About 
four miles distant saw five or six canoes coming 
out, When within a mile or two from the ves- 
sel they lay-to. We thought it strange they did 
not come alongside; on former occasions they 
would have been alongside and have boarded us 
six and seven miles off the land. The Bishop 
had the boat lowered and went to them. [This 
was the last we saw of himalive.] It being low 
water, the boat could not go over thereef. The 
Bishop, as it was usual for him to do, got into a 
canoe and went on shore, accompanied by the 
two chiefs, Taula and Motu, the remaining four 
canoes remaining with the boat. About the 
time the Bishop would have got on shore the 
natives in the canoes attacked the boat, firing 
several arrows at the crew before they could get 
the boat out of shot. Mr. Atkin was hit in the 
back of the shoulder; Stephen, a native of 
Bouro, had six arrows in him, one in the breast; 
John, a native of Mota, shot in the side... . 
We saw the natives put-off in two canoes from 
shore. One of them they turned adrift, the 
other went back to the shore. Presently the 
boat went towards the drifting canoe, and found 
the dead body of the Bishop in her, rolled up ® 
a native mat. A small branch of the cocoanut 

alm, with five knots, was stuck in the mat. 
What the palm with the knots meant we could 
not tell. He was stripped of his clothes, his 





head frightfully smashed, and several wounds 
in the body. 

‘* Tt is quite certain some vessel had been here 
ill-using the natives a very short time previous 
to our coming, or they never would have killed 
the bishop. Every year he called at this place 
he would give the chiefs and people presents, 
and remain a considerable part of the day on 
shore with them.”’ 


What then is to be done? It is impos- 
sible that these things can be allowed an 
longer. They have been suffered al- 
ready too long. With what grace can the 
English Government, as representing an 
anti-slavery people, remonstrate with oth- 
er nations against Cuban _ oppressions 
and Peruvian kidnapping, when its own 
subjects are guilty of the same crimes. 
When the seizure of the Charles et George, 
in 1858, by the Portuguese Government, 
brought to light the French scheme under 
which cargoes of negroes were to- be se- 
cured at Zanzibar and Kilwa for the 
Bourbon estates, all of whom were to be 
voluntary emigrants engaged under con- 
tracts, why did the English Government 
successfully oppose the scheme, except on 
the ground that the ignorant tribes could 
not understand civilized contracts and 
terms of service, and that the traffic would 
certainly degenerate into a practical slav- 
ery. It is a precisely similar system 
which has now been established in Queens- 
land and Fiji, and with almost that result. 

The total suppression of the traffic 
seems to be impracticable. Its total sup- 
pression could be secured only on terms 
which would hamper, if not entirely pre- 
vent, all movement of native islanders on 
English vessels from one part of the Pa- 
cific to another. - But that is no reason 
why a strenuous effort should not be made 
to place the system undtr strong regula- 
tions, and secure due punishment to the 
men that abuse it. At this moment an 
extensive system of voluntary emigration 
is carried on between the Continent of In- 
dia on one side, and the West India Col- 
onies, Mauritius, and Bourbon on the 
other. It is carried on quietly, steadily, 
with regularity, and with due care for the 
rights of all concerned. No doubt it is 
at times abused; no doubt crimps and 
agents, by glowing pictures and delusive 
promises, succeed in deceiving men and 
women, and inducing them to go abroad. 
But there is no violence, the wages are 
real, and the emigrants are protected in 
their return. How is this? Because the 
Government of India insists on taking 
care of its people. All emigrants must go 
through the coolie depdot and be examined 




















by the Government agent who knows 
their language. ll vessels must be li- 
censed; must be examined; must have a 
surgeon; must guarantee a certain space 
and scale of provisions. The emigrants 
are received by Government authorities ; 
they are inspected and watched by those 
authorities indies their time of service ; and 
those authorities ensure their safe return 
at its close. The result is that regular 
vessels are engaged in the traffic ; that cer- 
tain vessels and captains are favourites; 
that evils are kept under control ; and that 
large uumbers of “coolies” return safely 
with the money they have saved. Their 
rights and their freedom have been in the 
main secured. 

It is with great satisfaction, therefore, 
that the proposal of the Colonial Office to 
deal with the traffic during the present 
session of Parliament has been observed 
by those who have loudly protested 
against its conduct hitherto. The Bill 
introduced into the House of Commons 
by Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen proposes to 
visit with the penalties of felony, all Brit- 
ish subjects who decoy natives by force or 
fraud; who ship them without their con- 
sent; who make contracts for shipping 
them ; who fit out or man such vessels, or 
who supply those vessels with goods for 
the purpose. ll offences under the Act 
may be tried in any Supreme Court in 
Australia; witnesses may be examined by 
commission away from the colonies; and 
native witnesses may be brought to the 
Courts, compensated for their attendance, 
and sent back again. It is also provided 
that the testimony of heathen islavders 
shall be admissible in these Courts, and in 
the cases into which they inquire. 

But these things are not enough. : It is 
of the last importance that the entire im- 

ortation into Fiji, as well as into Queens- 
cel shall.be placed in Government hands, 
shall be carried on in Government vessels, 
and be watched by a sufficient number of 
English cruisers. The English settlements 
in the Fijis must also have an English 
Court, and the Consul must be empow- 
ered to seize offending vessels there. - 

Stern regulations, enforced by a strong 
hand, and backed by a healthy public 
opinion, ought to place the entire system 
under a firm control. We can be content 
with nothing less. For many generations 
the English people have been contending 
with the system of slavery. There has 


always been a formidable number of ine| 


terested men, who sought, by compelling 
the dark races to labour, to get specia 
benefit at their expense. The early plant- 
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ers in Virginia, Georgia, and the Caroli- 
nas, developed the whole system of Amer- 
ican slavery out of this desire for gain. 
The planters in Cuba, Chili, and Peru 
have sought the coolies of China for the 
sameend. Anditis this which has given so 
powerful a stimulus in the brief period of 
five years to the kidnapping of South Sea 


Islanders in Queensland and Fiji. It is 
the same hydra everywhere. e have 
not contended with it in vain; and it is 


time that, at least among Englishmen, the 
question of its continuance shall be settled 
once for all. 





From The Cornhill Magazine. 
STORY OF THE PLEBISCITE. 


TOLD BY ONE OF THE SEVEN MILLION FIVE HUN- 
DRED THOUSAND WHO VOTED “‘ YEs.”’ 


€ XII. 


Axovt the end of November there hap- 
pened an extraordinary thing, of which I 
must give you an account. 

On the first fall of snow, our land- 
wehr had built on the hill, in the rear 
of their guns, huts of considerable size, 
covered with earth, open to the south 
and closed against the north wind. Un- 
der these they lighted great fires, and 
every hour relieved 

They had also received from home im- 
mense packages of warm clothing, blan- 
kets, cloaks, shirts, and woollen stockings ; 
they called these love-gifts. Captain Floe- 
gel distributed these to his men, at his 

iscretion. 

Now, it happened that one night, when 
the Landwehr lodging with us were on 
guard, that I, knowing that they would 
not return before day, had gone down to 
shut the back door which opens upon the 
fields. The moon had set, but the snow 
was shining white, streaked with the dark 
shadows of the trees; and just as I was 
going to lock up, what do I see in my or- 
chard behind the large pear-tree on the 
left? A Turco with his little red ca 
over his ear, his blue jacket corded all 
over, his belt and his gaiters. There he 
was, leaning in the attitude of attention, 
the butt end of his rifle resting on the 
ground, his eyes glowing like those of a 
cat. 

He heard the door open, and turned 
abruptly round. 

Then, glad to see one of our own men 
again, I felt my heart beat, and gazing 
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stealthily round, for fear of the neigh-4 had 


bours, I signed to him to draw near. 

All were asleep in the village ; no lights 
were shining at the windows. 

He came down in four or five paces, 
clearing the fences at a bound, and entered 
the mill. 

Immediately I closed ‘the door again, 
and said: “Good Frenchman? ” 

He pressed my hand in the dark, and 
followed me into the back room, where my 
wife and Grédel were still sitting up. 

Imagine their astonishment! 

“Here is a man from the town,” I said: 
“he’s areal Turco. We shall hear news.” 

At the same moment we observed that 
the Turco’s bayonet was red, even to the 
shank, and that the blood had even run 
down the barrel of his rifle; but we said 
nothing. 

This Turco was a fine man, dark brown, 
with a little curly beard, black eyes and 
white teeth, just as the apostles are paint- 
ed. I have never seen a finer man. 

He was not sorry to feel the warmth of 
a good fire. Grédel having made room for 
him, he took a seat, thanking her with a 
nod of his head, and repeating: “Good 
Frenchman! ” 

I asked him if he was hungry; he said 
yes; and my wife immediately went to 
fetch him a large basin of soup, which he 
enjoyed greatly. She gave him also a good 
slice of bread and of beef: but instead of 
eating it, he dropped it into his bag, asking 
us for salt and tobacco. 

He spoke as these people all do, — thou- 
ing us. He even wanted to kiss Grédel’s 
hand. She blushed, and asked him, with- 
out any ceremony, before our faces, if he 
knew Jean Baptiste Werner? 

“Jean Baptiste!” said he. “ Bastion 
No. 3—formerly African gunner. Yes, 
I know him. Good man! brave French- 
man!” 

“He is not wounded?” 

“No.” 

“Not ill?” 

“No.” 

Then Grédel began to cry in her apron ; 
and mother asked the Turco if he knew 
Jacob Weber, of the 3rd company of Mo- 
biles; but the Turco did not know our 
Jacob; he could only tell us that the Mo- 
biles had lost very fey men, which com- 
forted my wife and me. Then he told us 
that a captain in the Garde Mobile, a Jew 
named Cerfber sent asa flag of truce to 
Liitzelbourg, had taken the opportunity to 
desert, and that the German general, be- 
ing disgusted at his baseness, had refused 
to receive him, upon which the wretch 
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gone into Germany. I was nowise 
surprised at this. I knew Cerfber; he 
was mayor of Niederwillen, at four leagues 
from us, and more Bonapartist than Bon- 
aparte himself. Unable to surrender the 
rest, as his master had done at Sedan, he 
had surrendered himself. 

Grédel had gone out while the Turco 
was telling us these news; she returned 
presently with a large quantity of provi- 
sions. She had taken all my tobacco and 
begged the Turco to take it to Jean Bap- 
tiste and Jacob. She had not quite the 
face to say before me that it was for Jean 
Baptiste alone; that would have heen go- 
ing a little too far; but she said, “It is 
for the two.” The Turco promised to 
perform this commission; then Grédel 
gave him several things for himself; but 

e wanted especially salt, and fortunately 
we possessed enough to fill his bag. M 
wife stood sentinel in the passage. Tha 
God there was no stir for a whole hour; 
during which this Turco answered as well 
. he was able all the questions we asked 

im. 

We understood that there was much 
sickness in the town; that several articles 
of consumption were utterly exhausted, 
amongst others, meat, salt, and tobacco; 
and that the inhabitants were weary of 
being shut in without any news from out- 
side. 

About one in the morning, the wind, 
having arisen, was shaking the door, and 
we fancied we could hear the Landwehr 
returning. The Turco noticed it, and 
made signs to us that he would go. 

We could have wished to detain him, 
but the danger was too great. He there- 
fore took up his rifle again, and asked to 
kiss my wife’s hand, just as the gipsies do 
in our country. Then pointing to his bag, 
he said: “For Jacob and Jean Baptiste!” 

I took him back through the orchard. 
The weather was frightful; the air was 
fu'l of snow, whirled into drifts by a 
; Stormy wind; but he knew his way, and 
; began by running with his body bending 
low as far as the tall hedge on the left; 
a moment after he was out of sight. I 
listened a long while. The watchfires of 
the Landwehr were shining on the hill, 
tabove Wéchem ; their sentinels were chal- 
lenging and answering each other in the 
darkness; but not a shot was fired. 

Ireturned. My wife and Grédel seemed 
happy; and we all went to bed. 

» Next day we learnt that two Landwehr 
had been found killed—one near the 
Avenue des Dames, between the town and 
the Quatre Vents, the other at the end 
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of Fiquet, both fathers of families. The 
unfortunate men had been surprised at 
their posts. 

What a miserable thing is war! The 
Germans have lost more men than we 
have; but we will not be so cruel as to 
rejoice over this. 

And now, if I am asked my opinion 
about the Turcos, against whom the Ger- 
mans have raised such an outcry, I answer 
that they are good men and true! Jacob 
and Jean Baptiste have received every- 
thing that we sent tothem. This Turco’s 
word was worth more than that of the 
lieutenant and the feldweibel who had 
promised to pay me for my wine. 

No doubt, amongst the Turcos there are 
some bad fellows; but the greater part 
are honest men, with a strong feeling of 
religion: men who have known them at 
Phalsbourg and elsewhere acknowledge 
them to be men of honour. They have 
stolen nothing, robbed nobody, never in- 
sulted a woman. If they had campaigned 
on the other side of the Rhine, of course 
they would have twisted the necks of 
ducks and hens, as all soldiers do in an 
enemy’s country: the Landwehr put no 
constraint upon themselves in our country. 
But the idea would never have occurred 
to the Turcos, as it had to German officers 
and generals, of sending for packs of Jews 
to follow them and buy up wholesale the 
linen, furniture, clocks —in a word, any- 
thing they found in private individuals’ 
houses. This is simple truth! Monsieur 
de Bismarck may insult the Turcos as 
much as he pleases before his German 
parliament, which is ready to say “ Amen” 
every time he opens his mouth. He might 
as well not talk at all. Thieves are bad 
judges of common honesty! I am aware 
that Monsieur le Prince de Bismarck 
thinks himself the first politician in the 
world, because he has deceived a simple- 
ton; but there is a wide difference be- 
tween a great man and a great dishonest 
man. By-and-by this will be manifest, to 
the great misfortune of Europe. 

But it was a real comfort to have seen 
this Turco; and for several days, when we 
were alone, my wife and Grédel talked of 
nothing else ; but sad reflections again got 
the upper hand. 

No one can form an idea of the misery, 
the feeling of desolation which takes pos- 
session of you, when days and weeks pass 
by in the midst of enemies without the 
least word reaching you from the interior; 
then you feel the strength of the hold that 
your native land has upon 7 The Ger- 
mans think to detach us from it by pre- 
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venting us from learning what is taking 
ae there; but they are mistaken. The 
ess you speak the more you think; and 
your indignation, your disgust, your hatred 
for violence, force, and injustice is ever on 
the increase. You conceive a horror for 
those who have been the cause of such 
sufferings. Time brings nochange; on the 
contrary, it deepens the wound: one curse 
succeeds another; and the deepest desire 
left is either for an end of all, or vengeance. 

Besides, it is perfectly evident the Lor- 
rainers and the Alsacians are a bold, brave 
nation; and all the fine words in the 
world will not make them forget the treat- 
ment they have suffered, after being sur- 
prised defenceless. They would reproach 
themselves as cowards, did they cease to 
hope for their revenge. I, Christian We- 
ber, declare this, and no honest man can 
blame me for it. Abject wretches alone 
accept injustice as a final dispensation; 
and we have ever God over us all, who for- 
bids us to believe that murder, fire, and 
robbery may and ought to prevail over 
right and conscience. 

Let us return to our story. 

Cousin George had seen in the English- 
man’s newspapers that the circulation of 
the Independence Belge and Journal de 
Geneve had doubled and trebled since the 
commencement of the war, because they 
filled the place of all the other journals 
which used to be received from Paris; and 
without loss of time he had written to Brus- 
sels to subscribe. 

The first week, having received no an- 
swer, he had sent the money in Prussian 
notes in a second letter; for we had at 
that time only Prussian thalers in paper, 
with which the Landwehr paid us for 
whatever they did not take by force. We 
had no great confidence in this paper, but 
it was worth the trial. 

The newspaper arrived. It was the first 
we had seen for four months, and any one 
may understand the joy with which George 
came to tell me this good news. 

Every evening from that time I went to 
hear the newspapers read at Cousin 
George’s. We could hardly understand 
anything at first, for at every line we met 
with new names. Chanzy had the chief 
command upon the Loire, Faidherbe in the 
north. And these two men, without any 
soldiers besides Mobiles and volunteers, 
held the open country. They even gained 
considerable advantages over an enemy 
that far outnumbered them; whilst the 
marshals of the empire had suffered them- 
selves to be vanquished and annihilated 
in three weeks, with our best troops. 
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This shows that, in victories, generals 
should not have more than half the cred- 


it. a 

Of -all the old generals, Bourbaki was 
the only one left. 

As for Garibaldi, we knew him, and we 
could tell by the restless movements of 
our Landwehr that he was approaching 
onr mountains about Belfort. He was the 
hope of our country: all our young men 
were going to join him. 


We also learned that the Government, 


was divided between Tours and Paris; 
that Gambetta was bearing all the burden 
of the defence of the country, as Minister 
of War; that he was everywhere at once, 
to encourage the dispirited; that he had 
set up the chief - of 
for our young soldiers at Toulouse, 
and that the Prussians were pursu- 
ing their horrible course in the invaded 
countries with renewed fury; that a 
party of francs-tireurs having surprised 
a few Uhlans at Nemours, a column of 
Germans had surrounded the town on the 
next day, and set fire to it to the music of 
their bands, compelling the members of 
the committee for the defence to be pres- 
ent at this abominable act; that M. de 
Bismarck had laid hands upon certain 
Bourgeois of the interior, in reprisal for 
the captures made by our ships five hun- 
dred leagues away in the North Sea; that 
Ricciotti Garibaldi, having defeated the 
Prussians at Chatillon-sur-Seine, those 
atrocious wretches had delivered the in- 
nocent town over to plunder, and laid it 
under contribution for a million of francs; 
that respectable persons belonging to the 
Grand Duchy of Baden, private individu- 
als, were crossing the Rhine with horses 
and carts to come and pillage Alsace with 
impunity, — all the towns and villages be- 
ing occupied by their troops. In a word, 
many other things of the kind; which 

lainly prove that with the Prussians, war 
is an honest means of growing rich, and 
getting possession of the property of the 
inoffensive inhabitants. 

At St. Quentin, one of their chiefs, the 
Colonel de Kahlden, gave public notice to 
the inhabitants, that “if a shot was fired 
upon a German soldier siz inhabitants 
should be shot; and that every. individual 
compromised or suspected would be pun- 
ished with death.” : 

Everywhere, everywhere these great 
philosophers plundered and burned with- 
out mercy whatever towns or villages 
dared resist ! 

George said that these beings were not 
raised above the beasts of prey, and that 
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instruction ; 





education only does for them what spiked 
collars do for fighting dogs. 

i We also heard of the capitulation of 
Thionville, after a terrible bombardment 
|in which the Prussians had refused to al- 
low the women and children to leave the 
place! We heard of the first encounters 
| of Faidherbe in the north with Manteuf- 
fel; and the battles of Chanzy with Fred- 
‘erick Charles, near Orleans. 

In spite of the inferiority of our numbers, 
and the inexperience of our troops, we 
often got the upper hand. 

These news had restored us to hope. 
Unhappily, the heaviest blow of all was to 
come. Phalsbourg, utterly exhausted by 
famine, was about to surrender, after a re- 
sistance of five months. 

Oh! my ancient town of Phalsbourg, 


| what affliction sank into our hearts, when, 


on the evening of the 9th December, we 
heard your heavy guns fire one after an- 
other, as if for a last appeal to France to 
come to your rescue! Oh, what were 
then our sufferings! what tears we shed ! 

“Now,” said George, “it is all over! 
They are calling aloud to France, our be- 
loved France, unable to come! It is like a 
ship in distress, by night, in the open sea, 
firing her guns for assistance, and no one 
hears; she must sink in the deep.” 

Ah! my old town of Phalsbourg, where 
we used to go to market; where we used 
to see our own soldiers — our red-trousered 
soldiery, our merry Frenchmen! We shall 
never more see behind our ramparts any 
but heavy Germans and rough Prussians! 
And so it is over! The earth bears no 
longer the same children; and men whom 
we never knew tell us, “ You are in our 
custody: we are your masters!” 

Can it be possible? No! ancient fort- 
ress of Vauban, you shall be French again: 
“nursery of brave men,” as the first Bona- 
parte called you. Let our sons come to 
manhood, and they shall drive from thy 
walls these lumpish fellows who dare to 
talk of Germanizing you! 

But how our hearts bled on that day! 
Every one went to hide himself as far back 
in his house as he could, murmuring, “ Oh! 
my poor Phalsbourg, we cannot help thee ; 
but if our life could deliver thee, we would 
give it!” 

Yes! I have lived to behold this, and it 
is the most terrible sensation I have ever 
experienced : the thought of meeting Jacob 
again was no comfort; Grédel herself was 
listening with pale cheeks, and countin 
the reports from second to second; a 


then the tears fell and she cried: “It is 
over! ”’ 
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Does he look upon 


with German and Prussian officers gallop-| God as his accomplice in crime? 


ing rapidly to the place; the report ran’! 
that the entry would take place the same 
evening ; every one was preparing a small 
is son, his rela- 
tions, his friends, whom he dreaded never 


stock of provisions for 


more to see alive. 


On the morning of the 11th December, 
leave was given to start for the town; the 
sentinels posted at Wéchem had orders to 


allow foot-passengers to pass. 


Phalsbourg, with its fifteen hundred Mo- 
biles and its sixty gunners, disdained to 
capitulate ; it surrendered no rifles, no 
guns, no military stores, no eagles, as Ba- 
ommander 
Taillent had not said to his men: “ Let us, 
above all, for the reputation of our army, 
avoid all acts of indiscipline, such as the 
destruction of arms and material of war; 
since, according to military usage, strong 


zaine had done at Metz! The 


places and arms will return to France 
when peace is signed.” No! quite the 
contrary; he had ordered the destruction 
of whatever might prove useful to the 
enemy: to drown the gunpowder, smash 
rifles, spike the guns, burn up the bedding 
in the casemates; and when all this was 
done, he had sent a message to the German 
eneral: “We have nothing left to eat! 

‘o-morrow I will open the gates! Do 
what you please with me!” 

Here was a man, indeed! 

And the Germans ran, some laughing, 
others astonished, gazing at the walls which 
they had won without a fight: for they 
have taken almost every place without 
fighting; they have shelled the poor in- 
habitants instead of storming the walls; 
they have starved the people. They may 
boast of having burnt more towns and 
villages, and killed more women and chil- 
dren in this one campaign, than all the 
other nations in all the wars of Europe 
since the Revolution. 

But, to be sure, they were a religious 
people, much attached to the doctrines of 
the Gospel, and who sing hymns with much 
feeling. -Their Emperor especially, after 
every successive bombardment, and every 
massacre — whilst women, children, and 
old men are weeping around their houses 
destroyed by the enemy’s shells, and from 
the battle-fields strewn with heaps of dead, 
are rising the groans and cries of thou- 
sands and thousands of sufferers whose 
lives are crushed, whose flesh is torn, whose 
bodies are rent and bleeding ! — their Em- 
peror, the venerable man, he lifts his blood- 
stained hands to heaven and thanks God 


Barbarian! one day thou shalt know 
that in the sight of the Eternal, hypocrisy 
is an aggravation of crime. 

On the 11th December, then, early in 
the morning, my wife, Grédel, Cousin 
George, Marie » and myself, having 
locked up our houses, started, each carry- 
ing a little parcel under our arms, to go 
and embrace our children and our friends 
if they yet survived. 

The snow was melting, a thick fog was 
covering the face of the country, and we 
walked along in single file and in silence, 
gazing intently upon'the German batteries 
which we saw for the first time, in front of 
Wéchem, by Gerbershoff farm, and at the 
arbre vert. 

Such desolation! Everything was cut 
down around the town: no more summer- 
arbours, no more gardens or orchards, 

only the vast naked surface of snow-cov- 
ered ground, with its hollows all bare ; the 
bullet marks on the ramparts, the embra- 
sures all destroyed. 

A great crowd of other village people 
preceded and followed us ; poor old men, 
women and a few children; they were 
walking straight on without paying any at- 
tention to each other; all thought of the 
fate of those they loved, which they would 
learn within an hour. 

Thus we arrived at the gate of France; 
it stood open and unguarded. The mo- 
ment we entered the ruins were seen: 
houses tottering, streets demolished, here 
a window left alone, there up in the air a 
chimney scarcely supported; further on 
some door-steps and no door. In every 
direction the bombshells had left their 
tracks. . 

God of heaven! did we indeed behold 
such devastation? We didintruth. We 
all saw it: it was no dream ! 

The cold was piercing. The townspeo- 
ple, haggard and pale, stared at us arriv- 
ing ; recognitions took place, men and wo- 
men approached and took each other by 
the Aes 

“Well?” “Well,” was the reply ina 
hollow whisper, in the midst of the street 
encumbered .with blackened beams of 
wood. “Have you suffered much?” 
“ Ah! yes.” : 

This was enough: no need for another 
word; and then we would proceed further. 
At every street corner a new scene of hor- 
ror began. 

Catherine and I were seeking Jacob; 





for having permitted him to commit these 





no doubt Grédel was looking for Jean 
Baptiste. 
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We saw our poor Mobiles passing by, 
scarcely recognizable after those five 
months. All through the fearful cold 
these unhappy men had had nothing on 
but their summer blouses and linen trou- 
sers. Many of them might have escaped 
and gained their villages, for the gates had 
aoel open sincé the evening before; but 
not a man thought of doing so: it was not 
supposed that Mobiles would be treated 
like regular soldiers. 

On the place, in front of the fallen church 
filled with its own ruins, we heard for the 
first time, that the garrison were prisoners 
of war. 

The cafés Vacheron, Meyer, and Hoff- 
mann, riddled with balls, were swarming 
with officers. 

We were gazing, not knowing whom 
to ask after Jacob, when a cry behind 
us made us turn round; and there was 
Grédel in the arms of Jean Baptiste Wer- 
ner! Then I kept silence; my wife also. 
Since she would have it so, well, so let it 
be; this matter concerned her much more 
than it did us. 

Jean Baptiste, after the first moment, 
looked embarrassed ut seeing us; he ap- 
proached us with a pale face, and as we 
spoke not a word to him, George shook 
him by the hand, and cried: “Jean Bap- 
tiste, | know that you have behaved well 
during this siege; we have learnt it all 
with pleasure; didn’t we, Christian? 
didn’t we, Catherine ? ” 

What answer could we make? I said 
“yes” —and mother, with tears in her 
eyes, cried: “Jean Baptiste, is Jacob not 
wounded ?” 

“No, Madame Weber; we have always 
been very comfortable together. There is 
nothing the matter. I’ll fetch him: only 
come in somewhere.”’ 

“We are going to the Café Hoffmann,” 
said she. “Try to find him, Jean Ba 
tiste.” And as he was turning in the di- 
rection of the Mayoralty house : 

“ There,” said he, “there he is coming 
round the corner by the chemist Rébe’s 
shop.” and we began to cry “Jacob!” 

And our lad ran, crossing the place. 

A minute after, we were in each other’s 
arms. 

He had on a coarse soldier’s cloak, with 
canvas trousers; his cheeks were hollow; 
he stared at us, and stammered: “Oh, is 
it you? You are not all dead?” 

e looked stupefied; and his mother, 
holding him, murmured: “It is he!” 

She would not relinquish her hold 
upon him, and wiped her eyes with her 
apron. 
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Grédel and Jean Baptiste followed arm 
in arm, with George and Marie Anne. 
We entered the Café Hoffmann together; 
we sat round a table in the room at the 
left, and George ordered some coffee, for 
we all felt the need of a little warmth. 

None of us wished to speak; we were 
downcast, and held each other by the hand 
gazing in each other’s faces. 

The young officers of the Mobiles were 
— together in the next room; we 
could hear them saying that not one would 
sign the engagement not to serve again 
during the campaign ; that they would all 
go as prisoners of war, and that they 
would accept no other lot than that of 
their men. 

This idea of seeing our poor Jacob go 
off as a prisoner of war, almost broke our 
hearts, and my wife began to sob bitterly, 
with her head upon the table. 

Jacob would have wished to come back 
to the miil along with us; I could see this 
by his countenance; but he was not an 
officer, and his parole was not asked for. 
And in spite of all, hearing those spirited 
young men, who were sacrificing their 
liberty to discharge a duty, I should my- 
self, have said, “No: a man must be a 
man!” 

Werner was talking with my cousin: 
they spoke in whispers; having, no doubt, 
secret matters to discuss. I saw George 
slip something into his hand. What could 
it be? Icannot say; but all at once Jean 
Baptiste rising from his seat and kissing 
Grédel without any ceremony before our 
faces, said that he was on service ; that he 
would not see us again very soon, a3 
after the muster, their march would begin, 
so that we should have to say good-by at 
once. 

He held out both his hands to my wife 
and then to Marie Anne, after which he 
went out with George and Grédel, leaving 
us much astonished. 

Jacob and Marie Anne remained with 
us; in a couple of minutes Grédel and 
my cousin returned; Grédel whose eyes 
were red, sat by the side of Marie Anne 
without speaking, and we saw that her 
basket of provisions was gone. 

The stir upon the place became greater 
and greater. The drums beat the assem- 
bly, the officers of the Mobiles were com- 
ing out. I then thought I would ask 
Jacob what had become of Mathias Heitz ; 
he told us that that wretched coward 
had been trembling with fright the whole 
time of the siege, and that at last he had 
fallen ill of fear. Grédel did not turn 
her head to listen: she would have nothing 
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to’ do with him! And, in truth, on hear- 
ing this, I felt I should prefer giving our 
daughter to our ragman’s son than to this 
fellow Mathias ! 

The review was then commencing under 
the tall trees on the place, and Jacob ap- 
peared like his comrades. No sadder 
spectacle will ever be seen than that of 
our poor lads, about half a hundred Tur- 


cos and afew Zouaves, the remnants of |i 


Froeschuiller, all haggard and pale, and 
their clothes falling to pieces. They were 
unarmed, having destroyed their arms be- 
fore opening the gates. 

Presently Jacob ran to us, crying that 
they were ordered to their barracks, and 
that they would have to start next day be- 
fore twelve. 

Then his eyes filled with tears. His 
mother and I handed him our parcels, in 
which we had enclosed three good linen 
shirts, a pair of shoes almost new, 
woollen stockings. and a strong pair of 
trousers. 

I was wearing upon my shoulders my 
travelling cape; I placed it upon his. 
Then I slipped into his pocket a small roll 
of thalers, and George gave him two louis. 
After this, the tears and lamentations 
of the women recommenced; we were 
obliged to promise to return on the 
morrow. 

The garrison was defiling down the 
street; Jacob ran to fall in, and disap- 
peared with the rest, near the barracks. 

As for Jean Baptiste Werner, we saw 
him no more. 

The German officers were coming and 
going up and down the town to distribute 
their troops amongst the townspeople. It 
was twelve o’clock, and we retured to our 
village, sadder and more distressed than 
ever. 

And now we knew that Jacob was safe; 
but we knew also that he was going to be 
carried, we could not tell where to the far- 
thest depths of Germany. 

My wife arrived home quite ill; the 
damp weather, her anxiety, her anguish of 
mind, had cast her down utterly. She 
went to bed with a shivering fit, and could 
not return next day to town, nor Grédel, 
who was taking care of her, so I went 
alone. 

Orders had come to take the prisoners 
to Liitzelbourg. On reaching the square, 
near the chemist Rébe’s shop, I saw them 
all in their ranks, moving by twos down the 
road. The inhabitants had closed their 
shutters, not to witness this humiliation; 
for Hessian soldiers with arms shouldered 
were escorting them; our poor boys were 
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advancing between them, their heads hang- 
ing sorrowfully down. 

stopped at the chemist’s corner, and 
waited, being unable to discern Jacob in 
the midst of that crowd. All at once I 
recognized him, and I cried, “Jacob!” 
He was going to throw himself into my 
arms; but the Hessians repulsed me. We 
both burst into tears, and I went on walk- 
y | by the side of the escort, crying: 
“Courage! ... Write to us... . Your 
mother is not quite well. ... She could 
notcome.... It is not much!” 

He answered nothing: and many others 
who were there had their friends and rela- 
tions before or behind them. 

We wanted to accompany them to 
Liitzelbourg; unhappily, at the gate the 
Prussians had posted sentinels, who stop- 

ed us, pointing their bayonets at us. 
hey did not even allow us to press our 
children’s hands. 

On all sides were cries: “ Adieu, Jean!” 
“ Adieu Pierre!” and they replied: 
“ Adieu! farewell, father!” “ Adieu! 
farewell, mother !” and then the sighs, the 
sobs, the tears... . 

Ah! the Plébiscite, the Plébiscite ! 

I was compelled to stay there an hour; 
at last they allowed me to pass. I re- 
sumed my way home, my heart rent with 
anguish. I could see, hear nothing but 
the cry, “Adieu! Adieu!” of all that 
crowd; and I thought that men were made 
to make each other miserable; that it was 
a pity we were ever born; that for a few 
day’s happiness acquired by long and pain- 
ful toil, we had years of endless misery; 
and that the people of the earth through 
their folly, their idleness, their wickedness, 
their trust in consummate rogues, de- 
served what they got. 

Yes, I could have wished for another 
deluge: I should have cared less to see 
the waters rise from the ends of Alsace, 
and cover our meuntains, than to be 
bound under the yoke of the Germans. 

In this mood I reached home. 

I took care not to tell my wife all that 
had happened; on the contrary, I told her 
that I had embraced Jacob in my arms for 
her and for us all; that he was full of 
spirits, and that he would soon write to 
us. 


xii. 

We were now rid of our Landwehr, 
who were garrisoned at Phalsbourg, but a 
part of whom were sent off into the inte- 
rior. They were indignant, and declared 
that if they had known that they were to 
be sent farther, the blockade would have 
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lasted longer; that they would have let 
the cows, the bullocks and the bread find 
their way in, many a time, in spite of their 
chiefs; and that it was infamous to ex- 
pose them to new dangers, when every 
man had done his part in the campaign. 

There was no enthusiasm in them; but, 
all the same, they walked in step in their 
ranks, and were moved some on Belfort, 
some on Parig. 

We learned, through the German news- 
papers, that they had severer sufferings to 
endure round Belfort than with us; that 
the garrison made sorties, and drove them 
several leagues away; that their dead 
bodies were rotting in mounds, behind the 
hedges, covered with snow and mud; that 
the commander Denfert gave them many 
a heavy dig in the ribs; and every day 
people coming from Alsace told us that 
such an one of the puor fellows whom we 
had known had just been struck down by 
a ball, maimed by a splinter of a shell, or 
bayoneted by our Mobiles. We could 
not help pitying them, for they all had five 
or six children each, of whom they were 
for ever talking; and naturally for when 
the parent-bird dies the brood is lost. 

And all this for the honour and glory of 
the King of Prussia, of Bismarck, of 
Moltke, and a few heroes of the same 
stamp, not one of whom has had a scratch 
in the chances of war. 

How can one help shrugging one’s 
shoulders and laughing inwardly at seeing 
these Germans, with all their education, 
greater fools than ourselves? They have 
won! That is to say, the survivors, for 
those who are buried, and who have lost 
their limbs, have no great. gain to boast 
of, and can hardly rejoice over the success 
of the enterprise. They have gained — 
what? The hatred of people who loved 
them; they have gained that they will be 
obliged to fight every time that their lords 
and masters give the order; they have 
gained that they can say Alsace and Lor- 
raine are German, which is absolutely no 
gain whatever; and besides this, they have 
gained the envy of a vast number of peo- 
ple, and the distrust of a vast many more, 
who will end by agreeing together to fall 
upon them in a body, and treat them to 
fire and slaughter and bombardment, of 
which they have set the example. 

This is what the peasants, the artisans 
and the bourgeois have gained: as for the 
chiefs they have won some a title, some a 
pension or an épaulette; others have the 
satisfaction of saying, “I am the great So- 
and-So! I am William, Emperor of Ger- 
many; & crown was set on my head at 
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Versailles, whilst thousands of my subjects 
were biting the dust!” 

Alas! notwithstanding all this, these 
people will die, and in a hundred years 
will be recognized as barbarians; their 
names will be inscribed on the roll of the 
plagues of the human race, and there they 
will remain to the end of time. 

But what is use of reasoning with such 
philosophers as these? In time they will 
acknowledge the truth of what I say! 

Now to our story again. 

They were fighting furiqusly round Bel- 
fort; our men did not drop off asleep in 
casements; they occupied posts at a dis- 
tance all round the place: their sortie 
from Bourcoigne and their slaughter of 
the Bavarians at Haute-Perche were mak- 
ing a noise in Alsace. 

e learnt from the Indépendance the 
battles of Chanzy at Vendéme against the 
army of Mecklenburg; the fight by Gen- 
eral Crémer at Nuits, against the army 
of Von Werder; the retreat of Manteuf- 
fel towards Amiens, after having over- 
whelmed Rouen with forced contributions ; 
the bayonet attack upon the villages 
around Pont-Noyelles, in which Faidherbe 
had defeated the enemy; and especially 
the grand measure of Gambetta, who had 
at last dissolved the Councils General 
named by the Prefects of the Empire, and 
replaced them by really Republican de- 
partmental commissions. Cousin George 
highly approved of this step. This was of 
more importance in his eyes than the de- 
crees of our Prussian Préfet Henckel de 
Bonnermark; though he had_ inflicted 
heavy fines upon the fathers and mothers 
of the young men who had left home to 
= the French armies, and who had laid 

orraine, already ruined by the invasion, 
under a contribution of 700,000 livres to 
compensate the losses suffered by the Ger- 
man mercantile marine; plundering de- 
crees which went nigh to tearing the bread 
out of our mouths. 

Then George passed on to the campaign 
of Chanzy; for what could be grander 
than this struggle of a young, inexperi- 
enced army, scarcely organized, against 
forces double their number, commanded 
by the great Prussian general who had 
been victorious at Woerth, Sedan and 
Metz, over the whole of the Imperial 


troops ? 
George especially admired the noble 
protest of Chanzy, proclaiming to the 


world the ferocity of the Germans, and 
pointing out with pride the falsehoods of 
their generals who invariably claimed the 
victory. 




















“The Commander-in-Chief lays before 
the army the subjoined protest, which he 
transmits, under a flag of truce, to the 
commander of the Prussian troops at Ven- 
déme, with the assurance that his indigna- 
tion will be shared by all, as well as his 
= to take signal revenge for such in- 
sults. 

“To the Prussian commander at Ven- 
déme : 

“I am informed that unjustifiable acts 
of violence have been committed by troops 
under your orders upon the unoffending 
inhabitants of St. Calais. In spite of our 
humane treatment of your sick and wound- 
ed, your officers have exacted money and 
commanded pillage. Such conduct is an 
abuse of power, which will weigh heavily 
upon your consciences, and which the pat- 
riotism of our people will enable them to 
endure; but what I cannot permit is, that 
you should add to their injuries insults 
which you know full well to be entirely 
gratuitous. 

“Yon have asserted that we were de- 
feated; that assertion is false. We have 
beaten you and held you in check since 
the 4th of this month. You have pre- 
sumed to attach the name of coward to 
men who are prevented from answerin 
gh pretending that they were coerce 

y the Government of National Defence, 
which, as you said, compelled them to re- 
sist when they wanted peace, and you 
were offering it. I deny this: I deny it 
by the right given me by the resistance of 
_ entire France and this army which con- 
fronts you, and which you have been 
hitherto unable to vanquish. This com- 
munication reaffirms what our resistance 
ought already to have taught you. What- 
ever may be the sacrifices still left us to 
endure, we will struggle to the very end, 
without truce or pity; since now we are 
resisting the attacks not of loyal and hon- 
ourable enemies but of devastating bands 
who aim solely at the ruin and disgrace of 
a nation, which itself is striving to main- 
tain its honour, rank, and independence. 
To the generous treatment we have ac- 
corded to your prisoners and wounded, 

our reply is insolence, fire, and plunder. 
pred a protest, with deep indignation, 
in the name of humanity and the rights of 
men, which you trample under foot. 

“The present order will be read before 
the troops at their consecutive muster- 


. 


“ CHanzy, Commander-in-Chief. 
« Head Quarters, Le Mans, 26th Decem- 
ber, 1870.” 
These are the words of an honourable 
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man and a patriot, words to make a man 
lift up his head. 

And as Manteuffel, whose only merit 
consists in having been during his youth 
the boon companion of the pious William ; 
as this old courtier followed the same 
system as Frederic Charles and Mecklen- 
burg, of lowering us to raise themselves, 
and to get their successes cheap; Gen- 
eral Faidherbe also obliged him to abate 
his pride after the affair of Pont-Noyelles. 

“The French army have left in the 
hands of the enemy only a few sailors, 
surprised in the village of Daours. It has 
kept its positions, and Las waited in vain 
for the enemy until two o’clock in the 
afternoon of the next day.” 

This was plain speaking, and it was 
clear on which side good faith was to be 
looked for. 

Then, after having opposed a million of 
men to 300,000 conscripts, these Germans 
were even now obliged to lie in order not 
to discourage their armies. 

Of course they could not but prevail in 
the end: France had had no time to pre- 
pare anew, to arm, and to recover herself 
after this disgraceful capitulation of the 
honest man and his friend Bazaine; but 
still she resisted with terrible energy, and 
the Prussians at last became anxious for 
peace too and wished for it, perhaps, even 
more than ourselves. 

The proof of this is the numberless 

etitions of the Germans, entreating King 
illiam to bombard Paris. 

Humane Germans, fathers of families, 
pious men, seated quietly by their counters 
at Hamburg, Cologne, or Berlin, in every 
town and village of Germany, eating and 
drinking heartily, warming their fat legs 
before the fire during this winter of unex- 
ampled severity, cried to their king at 
Christmas time to bombard Paris, and set 
fire to the houses—to kill and burn 
fathers and mothers of families like them- 
selves, but reduced to famine in their own 
dwellings! 

Have any but the Germans ever done 
the like ? 

We too have besieged German towns, 
but never have petitions like this been 
sent up under the Republic, or under the 
Empire, to ask our soldiers to do more in- 
jury than war between brave then re- 
quires. And since that period we have 
never uselessly shelled houses inhabited 
by inoffensive persons; and even when we 
have had to bombard walled towns, warn- 
ing was given, as at Odessa and every- 
where else, to give helpless people time to 








depart for the interior, if they did not 
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want to run the risk of meeting with stray 
bullets; and permission was given to old 
men, women, and children to come out 
—aprivilege never granted by the Prus- 
sians. 

Ah! the French may not be so pious, so 
learned, and so good as the good German 
people, but they have better hearts and 
feelings of compassion; they have less of 
the Gospel upon their lips, but they have 
it in the bottoms of their souls. They are 
not hypocrites, and therefore we Alsacians 
and Lorrainers had rather remain French 
than belong to the good German people and 
be like them. 

Indignities without a precedent have 
been committed by them: “ Shell — bom- 
bard — burn, in the name of heaven! Set 
fire everywhere with petroleum bombs! — 
You are too gracious a king ! —Your scru- 
we betray too much weakness for this 

abylon: Bombard quick : Bombardments 
have succeeded better than anything else. 
Sire, your good and faithful people entreat 

ou to bombard everything —leave noth- 
ing standing!” 

“Oh! scoundrels!—rascals!—if you 
have so often played the saint for fifty 
years; if you have talked so edifyingly 
about friendship, brotherhood and the alle- 
giance of nations, it was because you did 
not then ‘think yourselves the strongest; 
now that you think you are, you piously 
bombard women, old men and children, in 
the name of the Saviour! Faugh! it is 
simply disgusting!” 

very time that Cousin George read 
these assassins’ petitions, he would spring 
off his chair and cry: “ Now I know what 
to think of fanatics of every religion. 
These men have no need to play the hypo- 
crite: their religion does not oblige them 
to it. Well, they play the Jesuit through 
the love of it, better than we do by profes- 
sion. May they be execrated and despised 
perpetually !” 

hen he dilated with much warmth of 
feeling upon the kind reception which the 
Parisians, in former days used to accord 
to the Germans, for forty years and more. 
Men who came to seek a livelihood among 
us, without a penny, lean, humble, half- 
clad, with a little bundle of old rags, under 
their arms, asking for credit,.even in 
George's and Marie Anne’s little inn, for a 
basin of broth, a bit of meat, and a glass 
of wine, were kindly received: they were 
cheered up, situations found for them: 
everybody was anxious to — them in the 
right way, to explain to them what they 
did not know. Soon they grew fat and 
flourishing, and gained assurance; by ser- 
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vility they would win the confidence of 
the head-clerk, who showed them all about 
the business; and then some fine mornin 

it was noised about that the head-cler 

was discharged and the German was in his 
place. He had had a private interview 
with the head partner, he had proposed 
to do his work for half the salary. Of 
course the partners are always glad to 
have good workmen, humble and obsequi- 
ous, and, above all, cheap. . 

George had witnessed this fifty times. 

But people did not get angry; they 
would say, “ The poor fellow must earn a 
living somehow. The other is a French- 
man: he will very soon secure another 
place.” 

And it was thus that the Germans 
slipped qnietly into the shoes of those who 
had recived them kindly and taught them 
their trade. 

A few old clerks gt angry; but they 
were always held to ve in the wrong. 
“That good German” was justified! He 
had not meddled; everything had gone 
on simply and naturally. 

And twenty, thirty, fifty thousand Ger- 
mans used thus to come and prosper in 
Paris; and then they would get holiday to 
take a turn home and exhibit the flesh and 
fat they had gained, and their gold 
trinkets. 

If they happened to be professors of 
languages or newspaper correspondents, 
they were sure to break out down there 
against the corruption of manners in this 
“Modern Babylon.” Great hulking fellows 
they were, with long hooded cloaks, and 
_ or silver spectacles, who had scan- 

alized even their doorkeepers by bring- 
ing home night after night “princesses ” 
of Mabile and elsewhere, singing, drink- 
ing like a sponge, shaking all the house 
and preventing people from sleeping ; 
bringing, besides, other colleagues of 
the same stamp, and leading disgraceful 
lives ! 

But it is the fashion in German to cry 
out against “Modern Babylon.” It flat- 
ters the secret envy of the Germans, and 
establishes the character of the speaker 
for seriousness, gravity, and influence; as 
a man worthy of every consideration, and 
who may hope —if his situation in Paris 
is permanent—for the hand of “Herr 
Rector’s ” or “ Herr Doctor’s” fair daugh- 
ter: for in that country they are all 
doctors in something or other. He had 
gone off as cold and comfortless as the 
stones in the street; he would have be- 
come a schoolmaster, or a small clerk at a 








couple of hundred thalers all his life, in 
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old. Germany. He weighed heavily upon 
his poor father, epcumbered with a dozen 
children ; he has grown fat, well-feathered, 
and well-trained in Paris; and there he is 
now virtuously indignant against our own 


townswomen : against the degenerate race | 


which has given him his daily bread, and 
ulled him out of the mire, instead of 
Ficking him downstairs. 
This German fellow used to be republi- 
can, socialist, communist, &c. He had fled 


from Cologne, or elsewhere, in conse-' 


quence of the events of 1848. Nothing in 
our opinion was sufficiently strong, de- 
cided, or advanced for him. He spouted 
about his sacrifices for the universal Re- 
public, his terrible campaign in the Duchy 
of Baden against the Prussians, the loss of 
his place, of his property. We thought, 
what sufferings he had endured! Surely, 
the Germans are the first Democrats in the 
world! 

But now this very same gentleman is 
the most faithful servant of his Majesty 
William, King of Prussia, Emperor of Ger- 
many. No doubt he talks at Berlin of the 
sacrifices which he has made to the noble 
cause of Germany, the battles he has 
fought in the public-houses amongst the 
broken bottles of beer, which he has been 
swallowing by the dozen, to reclaim old 
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sulky eavesdroppers were no longer spying 
upon us, and we felt the relief. 

Paris, as we saw in the Indépendance, 
was making sorties. The Gardes Mobiles 
and the National Guards were being 
drilled and becoming better skilled in the 
;use of arms. Our sailors, in the forts, 
were admirable. But the Germans grew 
stronger from day to day; they had 
brought such enormous guns — called 
Krupps —that the railways were unable 
to bear them, the tunnels were not high 
‘enough to give them passage, and the 
| bridges Hoong way under their ponderous 
;mass. This proves that if the bombard- 
ment had not yet commenced, in spite of 
the innumerable petitions of the good Ger- 
mans, it was not for want of will on the 
part of his Majesty King William, Mon- 
sieurs Moltke, Bismarck, and all these 
good men. Qh, no! our forts and our 
sorties hampered them a good deal in 
gaining their positions! 

At last, about the end of December, “ b 
the grace of God,” as the Emperor Wil- 
liam said, they began by bombarding a 
few forts, and were soon enabled to 
reach houses, hospitals, churches and mu- 
seums. 

George and Marie Anne knew all these 
places by name, and these ferocious acts 








Alsace, where ‘lie deep the roots of the|drew from them cries of horror. I, my 
Germanic tongue. _He abounds in indig-| wife, and Grédel could not understand 
nation against the “Modern Babylon;” | these accounts: having never been in 
his name stands the head of the earliest Paris, and we could not form an idea of 
petitions that Babylon should be burned, | it. 
till nothing but ashes were left: that that; The German newswriters knew them, 
race of madmen should be exterminated ;| however; for daily they told us how great 
and as during his residence in France he | a misfortune it was to be obliged to shell 
has rendered police services to Bismarck, | such rich libraries, such beautiful galleries 
he is pretty sure to obtain a post in of pictures, such magnificent monuments, 
Alsace-Lorraine, where all these old Ger- and gardens so richly stocked with plants 
mau spies are swooping down to German- and rare collections; that it made their 
ize us. ihearts bleed; they professed themselves 
Thus spoke George in his indignation; inconsolable at being driven to an ex- 
and Marie Anne, after listening to him, tremity by the evil dispositions of those 
said: “Ah, it is too true! Those men; who presumed to defend their property, 
did deceive us; and they did not even pay their homes, their wives, their children, 
their debts. Some fine morning, whentheir contrary to every principle of justice. 
bill had run up, three-fourths of them They pitied the French for their want of 
would make a start, and they were never common sense; they said that their brains 
heard of again. I have never had any con-| were addled; that they were in their dot- 
fidence in any of them, except the crossing- | age, and uttered similar absurdities. 
sweepers and the shoe-blacks: one kuew/| But every time that they lost men, their 
where to find them; but as for the pro-' fury rose: “the Germans are a sacred 
fessors, the newspaper-correspondents, the race! Kill Germans! a superior race! it 
inventors, the book-worms—they have is a high crime. The French, the Swiss, 
done us too many bad turns; and they'the Danes, the Dutch, Belgians, Poles, 
were too overbearing. They were filled Hungarians, even the Russians, are des- 
with hatred and envy of our nation.” 'tined to be successively devoured by the 
Since the departure of the Landwehr, Germans.” I have heard this with my 
we were able to speak more freely: those own ears! Yes, the Russians too, they 
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cannot dispense with the Germans; their 
manufactures, their trade, their sciences 
come to them from Germany; they too 
belong to an inferior race. The re- 
nowned Gortschakoff is unworthy to dust 
the boots of Monsieur Bismarck, and the 
Emperor of Russia is most fortunate in be- 
ing allied by marriage to the Emperor 
William : it is a glorious prerogative for 
him ! 

The Captain, Floegel, used often to re- 
peat these things; and besides, the Ger- 
mans all say the same at this time; you 
have had to listen to them: they are too 
strong now to need to hide their ambition. 
They think they are —r * great 
honour upon us Alsacians and Lorrainers 
in acknowledging us as cousins, and gath- 
ering us to themselves out of love. We 
were a superior race in “that degenerate 
France ;” but we are about to become 
little boys again amongst the noble Ger- 
man people. We are the last new comers 


into Germany, and shall require time to 
acquire the noble German virtues; to be- 
eome hypocrites, spies, bombarders, plun- 
derers; to learn to receive slaps and kicks 
without winking. But what would you 
have? You cannot regenerate a people in 
a day. 


The Prussians had announced that Par- 
is would surrender after an eight days’ 
bombardment; but as the Parisians held 
out; as there were passing by Saverne in- 
numerable convoys of wounded, scorched, 
maimed and sick by thousands; as Gen- 
eral Faidherbe had gained a victory in the 
North, the victory of Bapaume, in which 
we had driven the Prussians from the field 
of battle all covered with their dead, and 
in which the enemy had left in our hands 
not only all their wounded, but a great 
number of prisoners; as the inhabitants 
of Paris had only one fault to find with 
General Trochu, that he did not lead them 
out to the great battle, and they were 
raising the cry of “victory or death;” 
since Chanzy, repulsed at Le Mans, was 
falling back in good order, while in the 
midst of the deep snows of January and 
the severest cold, Bourbaki was still ad- 
vancing upon Belfort and Garibaldi with 
his francs-tireurs was not losing courage ; 
since the Germans were suffering from ex- 
haustion; and it takes but an hour, a min- 
ute, to turn all the chances against one; 
as, if Faidherbe had gained his victory 
nearer to Paris, a great sortie would have 
ensued, which might have entirely changed 
the face of things—for these and other 
reasons, I suppose all at once there was 
much talk of humanity, mildness, peace ; 
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of the convocation of an assembly at Bor- 
deaux, when the true representatives of 
the nation might settle everything, and re- 
store order to our unhappy France. 

As soon as these rumours began to 
spread, George said that Alsace and 

rman Lorraine were to be sacrificed; 
that our egotists had céme to an under- 
standing with the Germans; that all our 
defeats had been unable to cast us down, 
and the Prussians were better pleased 
than ourselves to come to an end of it, 
for they needed peace, having no reserves 
left to throw into the scale; that Gambet- 
ta’s enthusiasm and courage might all at 
once win the most timid, and that then the 
Germans would be lost, because a people 
will rise in a body, and at the same time 
possesses arms and munitions of warin a 
third of our provinces, such a nation in 
the long run would crush all resistance. 

I could say nothing. Even to-day I do 
not know what might have happened. 
When Cousin George spoke, I was of his 
opinion; and then, left to my own re- 
flections, when I saw that immense body 
of prisoners delivered by Bunaparte and 
Bazaine all at once; all our arms surren- 
dered at Metz and Strasbourg, and our 
fortresses fallen one after another; then 
ill-will, to say the least, of all the former 
place-holders under the Empire, three- 
fourths of whom were retaining their 
posts —I thought it quite possible that 
we might wage against the Germans a war 
much more dangerous than the first; that 
we might destroy many more of the ene- 
my at the same time with ourselves; but, 
if I had been told to choose, I should have 
found it hard to decide: 

Of course, if the Prussians had been de- 
feated in the interior, before abandoning 
our country, they would have ruined us ut- 
terly, and set fire to every village. I have 
myself several times heard a Hauptmann 
at Phalsbourg, saying “You had better 
pray for us or woe to you, if we 
should be repulsed! All that you have 
hitherto suffered would be but a joke. 
We would not leave one stone upon an- 
other in Alsace and Lorraine. That would 
be our defensive policy. So pray for the 
success of our armies. If we should be 
obliged to retire, you would be much to 
be pitied!” I can hear these words still. 

But I shonld not have minded even 
that: I would have sacrificed house, mill, 
and all, if we only could have finally been 
victorious and remained French; but I 
was in doubt. Misery makes a man lose, 
not courage, but confidence ; and confidence 
is half the battle won. 
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From Fraser’s Magazine. 
MONKS OF LA TRAPPE. 
BY JOHN MACDONALD, M.A. 
Ob Gehennw metum tali me carceri damnaveram, 
. .. horrebant sacco membra deformia: quotidie 
lacrim@, quotidie gemitus.— St. H1ERONYMUS. 

In the heart of the desolate Campine 
stands one of the more modern houses 
founded by that most remarkable of Chris- 
tion monastic Orders — the Order of La 
Trappe. Situated midway between Ant- 
werp and Turnhout, it is named the mon- 
astery of La Trappe, Westmael ; to distin- 
guish it, first, from the Norman founda- 
tion; and, secondly, from all the other si- 
lent sister-communities that have been 
ep within the last two hundred years, 
ar and wide over the world —in Amer- 
ican backwoods, as, recently, in Algeria, 
under the auspices of the ex-Emperor, and 
in the Roman Campagna, after special in- 
vitation by the Pope — and each of which 
bears a special, as well as the general, 
name. 

I propose giving some description of the 
life led by these Westmael (and therefore 


by all Trappist) monks ; and of the locality 
in which, as if in “asheltered nook in the 
stormy hill-side of the world,’’ they chant 
their hymns, and till their fields, in — 


bly contemptuous indifference to the 
Becker politics, and still graver concerns, 
of their Belgian fellow-mortals. Even the 
slightest correct sketch of this cloistral life 
would have its interest. For, if monasti- 
cism be what its emotional advocate calls 
it “the definite form of Christian life,” the 
aan are living the most definite form 
of all. They show us monasticism at its 
best. 

But, for a fair understanding of our con- 

» temporary ascetics, it will be advisable to 

ive at least an outline of the story of the 
ounder himself, the renowned Abbot 
Rancé, who, again, was one in a series 
of reformers. A few brief sentences 
must suffice for the period before Rancé’s 
time. 

By anachronism, St. Benedict may be 
styled the first Trappist. Westmael, 
Chimey, Fourges, are but latest editions 
of the monastery which he founded, at 
Monte Cassino, more than twelve hundred 
years ago. Undoubtedly, his time favoured 
those feelings and notions which have some- 
times impelled even the noblest minds to 
‘flee to the cloister from the evil in the 
‘world, rather than manfully battle with it, 
‘side by side with men their brothers. The 
spectacle of moral dissolution — in the 
‘State, of selfish luxury and evil passions 
which left the Empire a prey of a worthier 


feared neither God nor man. 
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race, the “ barbarous Teuton;” and in the 
Church, of universal, bitter strife over fu- 
tile dogma — convinced the fugitives of 
Monte Cassino that this world is but “a 
vain show,” that evil is triumphant, and 
that the sole purpose of a Christian man’s 
life ought to be the rescue of his own par- 
ticular soul from the general muddle. And 
indeed it was enough to make the devils 
laugh, that Gothic kingdoms, and fighting 
hordes of illiterate Vandals, should be 
classed according to their views on the 
Arian heresy. St. Benedict “ protested; ” 
though not after the Oriental manner — 
“cross-legged and staring foolishly atop 
of his pillar.” Meditation and prayer were, 
of course, the main business of a Benedict- 
ine monk: “Is it not,” said the founder, 
“for the amendment of our sins that the 
days of our life are prolonged like a 
dream?” “But,” said o also, “ laziness 
is the enemy of the soul ;” and he set apart 
for manual labour, in field or workshop, 
the seven hours which remained after 
seven had been apportioned to religious 
service, four to study and contemplation, 
and six to meals and sleep. The slender 
wants of the community being first satis- 
fied, the surplus produce was to be sold 
under current prices, or given to the poor, 
gratis. No monk was to “ possess’ any- 
thing, however much his labours might 
have increased the wealth of the monas- 
tery to which he had for evermore, sur- 
rendered his individuality. His food was 
a bare sufficiency of bread, milk, vegeta- 
bles, and water. He was specially en- 
joined to practise the virtue of hospitality : 
“Ts it not Christ who shall one day say to 
us, I was a stranger and ye took me in? ”’ 
This is why our friend, the Westmael jan- 
itor, falls on his knees before the visitor 
who seeks his hospitality —he recognizes 
in him the person of Christ. After four 
centuries the Order had grown very rich. 
But a pauper community rolling ih wealth 
was too much even for cloistral human na- 
ture. So the monks gave way; and hard- 
ly in any Benedictine monastery in Eu- 
rope remained there a trace of the old re- 
ligious life. 

At last came Robert of Molesme. He 
began his work of reform in the middle of 
the eleventh century. But his monks 
Sick of him 
and his remonstrances, they ended by 
driving him away. But twenty-one of 
them followed him to his retreat, near 
Citeaux, where were only swamps, woods, 
bears, and wolves. There they founded 
the first monastery of the Cistercian Or- 
der, whose “rule,” framed by St. Stephen, 
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second abbot, was almost wholly a restor- 
ation of the primitive rule of St. Benedict. 
The Cistercians spread rapidly, and in 
less than a century nearly twelve hundred 
of their establishments were scattered 
over France, Germany, England, Ireland, 
Denmark, and Scandinavia. Among these 
was the Norman house of La Trappe, 
founded in the middle of the twelfth cen- 
tury, under the auspices of the greatest 
of the order and most notable man of his 
time, Bernard of Clairvaux, who was 
then preaching Europe into its second 
crusade. Redeunt Saturnia regna. The 
monks again grew wealthy, then lazy and 
fat, and in every way vicious; so that, 
long before the seventeenth century, there 
was not a spark of moral or religious life 
left in them. 

In the race to perdition, the Monks of 
La Trappe had well outstripped their 
brothers of the cloister — which is — 
a great deal. Robert of Molesme, coul 
he have returned to earth, would have 
opened his eyes in amazement at any 

appist calling himself a monk. For in 
the olien time, the Cistercian had gone 
about in black scapulary, white gown with 
rope girdle, and shoes of roughly whittled 
wood; and he looked like his low diet. 
But that stout, florid, muddle-eyed fellow 
there, with hunting coat for gown, and 
jack-boots for sandals, and shot-bag where 

is beads ought to be —who could take 
him for a Cistercian, and call him mon pére ? 
Particularly if the holy.“ father” should 
cock his pistol and say,“ Thy money or 
thy life.” The Trappist monks were 
noted for their exploits in this way, and it 
was by reason of their Dick Turpin weak- 
ness that the Norman peasantry always 
spoke of them as the “banditti of La 
ppe.” Nor few, is it said, were the 
murders committed by these reverend 
prowlers in the quiet of their woods, and 
when they ought to have been assisting 
each other at mass. But the poor men 
were sheep without a shepherd. Their 
lord the abbot they had never seen. His 
business was to pocket his emoluments ; 
to. entrust Dominus Prior with the mis- 
conduct of affairs; and to amuse himself, 
also after a wild fashion, in the gay city 
of Paris, with his fiddles, and his women, 
and his wine. 

This “ commendatory,” though not com- 
mendable, abbot was Jean Armand de 
Bouthillier de Rancé, born in 1625; one 
of the wealthiest, handsomest, cleverest, 
most learned, luxurious, and rising young 
men in Paris and France. His prefer- 
ments had commenced early. At the ma- 
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ture age of ten he was made a canon of 
the cathedral of Notre-Dame; after which 
benefices, many and fat, continued to be 
heaped upon him—for he had man 

friends at court, among them his own god- 
father, Richelieu, and Mary of Medicis. 
Evidently, this brilliant courtier was about 
the last man whom “society” would ex- 
pect to hide his head despairingly in a 
cowl at the early age of thirty-six, and so 
absurdly long before age had incapacitat- 
ed him for further dissipation. The motifs 
véritables of his conversion were curiously 
discussed at the time, and variously as- 
cribed to disappointed ambition, love, and 
a narrow escape from death. But the 
main cause lay in those natural gifts which 
have universally been attributed to him 
—“vigorous intellect, delicacy of taste, 
acute sensibility, and noble and generous 
passion” — qualities not needful for a 
mere man about town, but likely to find 
vent in some downright, earnest, even if 
mistaken purpose ; so that Rancé, if he be- 
come a monk at all, will to a certainty, 
revel in all the luxury of hardship, and 
self-denial, as already in the luxury of 
self-indulgence. Austerity will become 
the poetry and passion of his life. 

The immediate cause of Rancé’s retire- 
ment from court was a quarrel between 
him and Mazarin. He betook himself to 
his rich and lovely estate of Veret, in 
Touraine, where he pleasantly read books, 
shot game, flirted, andtalked atheism. It 
is told of him how, one day, when on a 
hunting trip with a friend, he horrified 
the latter by laughing at the beliefin a 
Providence; and how, as if meanin 
“What!’’ Rancé’s gun “coughed,” an 
discharged its leaden bullets, not into its 
owner’s vitals, but, “providentially,” 
against his steel powder-flask. “He was 
very silent and thoughtful all the rest of 
the way,” adds a biographer. Then fol- 
lows a story which has, however, in some 
of its details, been contradicted more or 
less. Towards evening he arrived at the 
residence of a lady whom he uncanonical- 
ly loved, and with whom, surely, he might 
laugh over that gun-barrel episode. But 
the house was strangely silent, and on en- 
tering her apartment he saw Madame la 
Duchesse dead and coffined, not beautiful 
in death. Remorse and despair made 
Rancé their sport. Often, it is said, he 
wandered alone in the woods, calling aloud 
on the name of the lost one. Then came 
fits of gloom, and study of occult books, 
whereby he hoped to recall her spirit. And 
lastly, study of his Bible —a book which, 
to Rancé as to many another reverend dig- 
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nitary, was as occult as Zadkiel is to you 
—with calmer retrospect of his life, and 
acquiescence in his fate, and farewell to the 
world’s vain show, and ceaseless penitence 
as his chief duty. So he sold his posses- 
sions, resigned his benefices, went away to 
his lonely monastery of La Trappe, and 
took it and its morals in hand. 

Their lord the Ahbot was unquestion- 
ably the most unwelcome visitor with 
whom the good fathers ever had dealt, 
fairly or foully. How first they laughed, 
then stamped and swore, at the new regu- 
lations ! at! no more haunch of ven- 
ison, not even plain beef and mutton, no 
flesh meat of any sort, and no more ——. 
Sacré nom de ,no liquor but water, 
nor any victuals but dry bread, cabbage, 
and carrots! And no monk shall hence- 
forth gallop across country, or handle a 

un! Rather than submit, these worthy 

istercians would dismiss their Abbot to 
purgatory. Only, how to doit ina safe 
way? for their superior was a man of Eu- 
ropean fame. So, many plots were con- 
trived to poison, to waylay, and assassin- 
ate him. One night he was fired at, with- 
out result, by somebody somewhere in the 
dark. But Rancé was at once cautious 
and fearless. He was armed, too, with 
gentle forbearance, resolute will, and force 
of example. Two years passed away, and 
those ruffians were tamed. The father who 
missed his shot became learned and pious, 
and sub-prior of the monastery. This, 
however, was buta solitary instance of the 
changes wrought there by the magic in- 
fluence of the Abbot. The histories of the 
lives of some of these bp gue read like 
strange romances. But the most strange 
was of the once gay, pleasure-loving, much 
courted scholar and Parisian man of fash- 
ion, who in his prime, became the succes- 
sor of St. Benedict and Robert of Moles- 
me, and for thirty-three long years lived 
as if by sheer fervour of austerity, until 
his hour had come, when his monks — once 
“banditti of La Trappe” — like shrouded 
messengers of death, gathering around 
him, as he lay on the floor on a few hand- 
fuls of ashes, briefly muttering a last bless- 
ing —silently stood there with no visible 
sign of grief, witnessing, in that death- 
scene, their beloved Abbot’s greatest tri- 
umph over the world and the flesh; and 
the shadow of what would come for each 
and all. 

And now for our Belgian monastery. 
First, of its whereabouts. The Campine, 
in which it stands, is the barrenest and 
dreariest part of all Belgium. Hence its 
sole industry of broom making. for which 
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there are, in all conscience, abundant ma- 
terials. The Government is only too glad 
to part with the soil not merely at any 

rice, but at no price at all — on this con- 

ition, however, that the portions allotted 
be cultivated. A very few years ago, as 
much as 300,000 acres of it were to be had 
for the asking. But still the number of 
occupiers is very small; and even these 
have enough to do to scrape a bare sub- 
sistence from the sandy soil. Place and 
people are, of course, much behind the age; 
that primitive contrivance, the diligence, 
doing for them the work of railways and 
telegraphs. The vehicle that went rum- 
bling with us, on a fine morning of last 
autumn, over the Borgerhout Steenweg, 
Antwerp, was a remarkable specimen of 
antiquity: a capacious structure, shaped 
like a furniture van, or a mourning coach 
with the feathers off; divided into separate 
compartments for inside passengers; with 
low bulwarks atop for the safety of the 
cargo, or of any traveller venturous 
enough to climb thither; with a seat in 
front on which three others might find 
room beside a driver who was laconic and 
melancholy, as if the daily journey across 
the desert had told on his spirits and con- 
stitution: and the whole concern dragged 
along by a pair of horses harnessed with 
ropes — for, as the man sagely observed, 
when a rope snaps, you can easily knot it, 
but you can’t do that with leather. But 
how the rottenest of leather traces could 
break under strain of the sleepy trot of 
such cattle, was not easy to understand. 
Perhaps the precaution was necessitated 
by the villainous paving of the roadway. 
For the Steenweg is not a mere street of 
Antwerp, ending with the imposing forti- 
fications of that city, but a stoneway ex- 
tending for miles beyond, — or, rather, it 
ramifies, under sundry aliases, over the 
whole Belgian kingdom. The occasional 
plungings and lurchings of this travelling 
van, over the ruts and small boulders of 
the Steenweg, are apt to remind one of a 
roughish journey by sea, and to set one 
a ape the reason why French-speaking 
people talk of ‘a man on a land trip as be- 
ing en voyage. The three hours’ journey 
is, however, far from unpleasant; if you 

o in the summer time, when even the 

ampine smiles and seems glad at heart; 
and if you sit on the roof. Here there is 
no seat, but always a heterogeneous assem- 
blage of baskets, boxes, and hampers, so 
that any man with a grain of invention 
need not be at a loss how to improvise an 
arm-chair. Of course there are certain 
precautions to be taken, for otherwise your 
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experiment might end in a sqnash of but- 
ter-pats and egg shells, and even in the 
death of innocent poultry. Cosily seated 
as described, and in luxuriously lazy mood, 
we find the hours pass away like a pleasant 
dream: of green Antwerp ramparts — 
conspicuously a-top of them a small parti- 
coloured, wasp-waisted warrior with hips a 
yard wide, proudly stalking among his can- 
nons, and bearing aslant on his shoulder 
his glittering “butchering tool;’’ and at 
bottom of them the still water of the 
moat, over the edge of which dangle the 
legs of another warrior off duty, and amus- 
ing himself with a fishing rod: of that 
long and straight canal line, over a wooden 
bridge of which the diligence passes so 
leisurely that we get a full view of the 
splendid water-way that is still as the 
cloudless blue above, and ever recedes with 
its double fringes of trees and shadow 
trees until they and it vanish in the sun- 
light: of scattered homesteads, with 
brown-skinned peasants at work: of some 
red-cheeked Flemish urchin, seated in his 
doorway, and, like a rising Teufelsdréckh, 
contemplating our vehicle, which, like “a 
two-horsed monstrous shuttle,” passes and 
repasses him regularly every day: of the 
Campine itself, growing ever drearier, with 
its trees which get fewer and more dwarfed 
the farther we proceed, and with its miles 
of sand spotted over with patches of dry 
spiky grass, and dark copses of under- 
wood: and lastly, of two or three wind- 
mills that stand high up on the horizon, 
motionless, looking like giant sentries with 
arms outstretched in a drowsy yawn. 

Almost reluctantly we descend from our 
lofty perch, and turn off into the long 
rassy pathway leading to the monastery. 
n three minutes I find myself in the Mid- 
dle Ages. A few yards on the other side 
of the hedge two monks are carting hay, 
the one tossing it aloft with his pitchfork, 
the other pressing it down as it falls about 
his feet. A queer pair of labourers they 
look. with their shaven crowns and dark 
frocks with triangular hoods to them; 
especially the one on the hay-load, with his 
gown tucked up, and who wonderfully re- 
sembles a Scotchwoman stamping blank- 
ets in her washing tub. Farther on, a 
white-robed “father,” his hands clasped 
behind his back, walks about among the 
beeches and firs of a little wood, into 
which you may enter with a step from the 
pathway. A dreamy little spot it is, this 
refuge of silence and shadows, and grate- 
ful to a jaded Londoner as to any mooning 
modern man of the twelfth century. 

At the right-hand side of the gateway 
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hangs a rusty chain ending in a rusty stir- 
rup-shaped appendage. Reasoning induc- 
tively, you give it a tug, and bell-notes 
that seem to have a cloistral ring in them 
both prove your sagacity and make you 
feel as if you had done something out of 
the way. The sharp clink of sabots an- 
nounces the approach of the janitor, an 
old man, if we may judge from his short, 
shuffling step; then you hear him ma- 
neeuvre with his apparatus of bolts and 
bars, and presently a dumpy old man with 
fat smiling face and long hooked nose, and 
bald crown and bushy beard and tucked- 
up frock, and bunch of variously-shaped 
and sized keys that jingle at his waist and 
seem to bend him double with their weight, 
confronts you, and waits to know the pur- 
- of your visit. Hospitality from the 

rappist monks, of course. Whereupon 
you are kindly invited to enter, and ot 
the big door has closed behiad you, the 
aged frére kneels before you on the rough 
stones of the archway; for you are sacred 
in his eyes, for the sake of Him who said, 
“The foxes have holes, and the birds of 
the air have nests, but the Son of Man hath 
not where to lay His head.” For simplic- 
ity and graceful fitness of expression, and 
touching mark of affectionate remem- 
brance, there is no such symbolic rite of 
the Christian Church. After some inter- 
change of small talk — the janitor is one of 
the few monks who, in virtue of their spec- 
ial office, may use ordinary speech — we 
enter the hall of the monastery and are 
consigned to the care of the pére hételier. 
We should perhaps here obsérve that the 
Jrére is one who, though he has renounced 
the world and conforms to monastic disci- 
line, is not a priest; he is, in a word, a 
ay monk; whilst the pére is both priest 
and monk, and wears the white robe and 
dark scapulary, whereas the other wears a 
dark robe only. 

The hételier is one of the pleasantest men 
in Europe, and seems to thrive amazingly 
on “the astonishing austerities of La 
Trappe.” A not very monastic-looking 
young man he is — about thirty years old, 
with large bright eyes, full and ruddy face, 
capital teeth, a mouth ready with a smile 
and a joke, broad shoulders and erect tall- 
ish figure. Of the personal history of this 
good hdtelier I only know one or two not 
very exciting facts — that he is the son of 
a miller; that one evening ten years ago 
he and his elder brother, while at. work in 
the fields, and speculating as usual on life 
and the world, resolved to become Trap- 
pist monks; that they started off before 





sunrise next morning for Westmael, where 
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the younger studied, and eight years after- 
wards became a priest, and the elder, being 
too old to study, still remains a simple 
Srére. During these ten years the brothers 
have not perhaps interchanged ten words. 
The hdtelier of course must speak to visit- 
ors, and in the way of business; but the 
first Christmas after next his three years’ 
service will have expired, and our friend 
Pere Victor will become silent like the 
others. 

In the neat little sitting-room on the 
right-hand side of the hall are three semi- 
nary students and a comfortable looking 
old priest. In spite of their black gowns 
and blue collars, they are as jolly over their 
ale as if they were a company of English 
farmers in a countyinn. A profane stran- 
ger must also assist; and I can affirm that 
the brew of which the hospitable father is 
so lavish, and perhaps proud, is inferior to 
none other in King Leopold’s dominions. 
It is their own brew too, and therefore one 
considerately shows one’s appreciation of 
its good qualities by grave laudatory re- 
marks and repeated raids among the bot- 
tles, of which there stand a whole regiment 
in loose order on the table. These busy 
recluses also make wine of a most delicious 
kind, something like best Sauterne. On 
looking out through the window of the 
sitting-room, one sees a green expanse of 
vine leaves between one and the long 
neatly built brick wall, also home-made, 
which forms the southern limit of the 
premises. The Trappists, in fact, furnish 
the wine sipply of almost every church in 
the province of Antwerp; quantities are 
also taken by regular dealers, and the poor 
have their share —as they have of all 
other products of the monastery — gratis. 
Indeed, a not inconsiderable portion of 
the 370 hectares which the monks, after 
seventy or eighty years’ patient coaxing, 
have won from the sand of the Campine, 
are devoted to the culture of the vine. It 
is pleasant, in one’s rambles over the house, 
to see the great clusters growing close to 
the window panes; and tempting also, when 
the pale grey-green fruit looks plump and 
soft and “done to a turn” by the sun heat 
and the sun light. e 

In the sitting-room the only notable ob- 
ject is an elaborately worked memorial : 
“ A leur fondateur, Charles Jean Michel de 
Wolf, décédé & Anvers, le 2 mars 1806. 
Les Religieux de la Trappe de Westmael 
reconnoissants. R. J. P.” On it are 
rhymed, in quaint, pathetic French, and in 
letters of gold and many-coloured silks, 
that benefactor’s many and rare qualities 
of head and heart: 

vot. xxv. 1169 


LIVING AGE, 
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O trop heureux commerce! 0 trop heureux 
échanges! 
Dieu ~~ donné a lui — il régne avec les anges, 
C. 


Leaving their reverences to discuss their 
ale and their news, let us begin our ex- 
ploration. It is now but eleven A. M., and 
in twice round the clock one ought to ac- 
quire a fair idea of the place and its in- 
mates. 

There, right in front, and almost facing 
the hall door, is something worth seeing. 
Talking about clocks, you must travel far 
and wide before you come face to face with 
a clock like that. You might not be super- 
stitious, and yet your blood might creep, 
were you to see it with the moonlight on 
its snake-rimmed disc ; on its single scythe- 
hand ; and on its guardian skeleton of pale 
stone, with finger pointing hourwards, and: 
sardonic triumphant grin. A most signifi- 
cant curiosity to begin with on one’s 
rounds! Its whole workmanship is most 
artistically true. It is beautifully symbolic 
also. There is no motion of the scythe 
grasped in the fingers of the tall skeleton. 
that so leans forward and looks at you 
that youcannot escape him. The disc only 
moves, soundlessly ; it is the endless stream. 
of eternity, bringing the hours in its pro- 
gress. 

To the right, and then to the left, is the 
refectory; a lengthy oblong room, with. 
two parallel tables from end to end and a 
cross one at the top, at which the fathers 
and brothers are just dining. At the cross- 
table one monk only sits. Another, as he 
takes his seat, bows, in the politest man- 
ner, to his neighbours on either side of 
him, but there must be no other sign of 
recognition ; and the only sound heard is. 
that of him who reads while the others are 
eating, or the tread of the two others who. 
wait at table. Next to the door, and at 
the corner of one of the long tables, sits a 
very young man; who looks just as if he 
had come direct from the Strand. His. 
smart walking-coat, striped trousers, and! 
neat tie, look oddly out of place side by 
side with the “sad-coloured ” frocks and 
cowls of his neighbours. He isa native of 
Antwerp; he, too, has tired of the world; 
has already passed through six weeks of 
his novitiate, and in another forty-six, if 
his body and spirit have proved equal to 
the trial, will be admitted as a member of 
the fraternity, when his very name will be 
changed, and his friends hear of him no 
more. Humanity at its meals is not a par- 
ticularly edifying spectacle, i.e. on those 
memorial occasions when crowds of on- 
lookers — ladies for the greater part — as- 
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semble in galleries to gaze on the lords of 
creation, who sit below, with bibs over 
their waistcoats, and faces flushed with the 
exertion of consuming their victuals. But 
a Trappist dinner, though not much worth 
eating, is worth seeing. There is “an idea” 
in it. Every spoonful, as it disappears 
through the opening of some cowl—for 
one can ecmnely see the face of the eater 
— is a sort of protest against carnal desires 
and every edible luxury of life. It is, ina 
word, a kind of daily crucifixion of the 
flesh. The good things of the establish- 
ment are at your disposal, but our monk is 
satisfied with : let us walk in and see; 
for the room is now empty, and there are 
two dinners still untouched on the cross-ta- 
ble at the fartherend. Here the superiors 
sit — Reverendus Dominus Abbas, Dom- 
inus Prior, and D. Medicus; for these 
names are cut each on an oblong slip of 
wood which lies beside each mess. Dom- 
inus Prior has eaten his dinner, but the 
Abbot, poor old man, is unwell, and the 
doctor attending him. Two small flat- 
bottomed basins, of coarsest, brownest 
earthenware, such as you may buy any 
day in the New Cut for twopence; in one 
of them, plain milk; and in the second, 
which rests atop of the first, about a pint 
measure of a mixture of potatoes, cab- 

- bage, carrots, and beans, boiled in water; 
and, lastly, a slice of plain bread laid be- 
side each wooden label. Such are the 
dinner and the dinner service of our Rev- 
erend Lord the Abbot, as of every pater 
and frater in the monastery. 

The library is a well-arranged room, 
with plenty of subdued light in it. Most 
of the books that crowd its four walls 
from top to bottom have the neat modern 
look about them; but there is a goodly 
array of others — great, ponderous, stout- 
backed fellows, evidently priding them- 
selves on their descent from antique times. 
Splendid specimens some of these are of 
the art ot the Middle Ages: letter-press, 
pen-written with the precision of machin- 
ery, and ornamental initials, and designs 
whose perfect drawing and keen, delicate 
sense of colour enable one in some degree 
to understand what the monks have done 
for modern art. One more look before I 
go. Those rows of shelves, one above the 
other, and all of them guarded by a door 
of wirework, are the literary Inferno to 
which all books of the “modern spirit” 
will inevitably be condemned, should they 
ever penetrate to Westmael. Among the 
lost, I caught a glimpse of a Frenchman 
named Voltaire, and of a sceptical Scot 
once known as David Hume. 
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Up a flight or two of stairs, then through 
winding passages, and we enter the dormi- 
tory —a long low-roofed room, with a 
double row of beds, each bed so cut off 
from the others as to form a kind of cell. 
Straw mattress, straw pillow, and single 
covering of thick coarse stuff — that is the 
kind of bed a Trappist sleeps on, summer 
and winter. There is no fire-place ; but if 
a father or brother wish to warm himself, 
there is the instrument for self-inflicted 
penance, a whip of knotted cords, ready 
to hand at his bedhead. How would you 
like to stand there in the dark, and listen 
to the performance of some invisible peni- 
tent, “coming down” with hissing whip- 
cord on his bare flesh ? 

Downstairs again, along another laby- 
rinth of passages, and into the open air. 
Here, in a quiet, retired corner, is the 
monk’s last resting place. There are a 
few slightly raised mounds, which seem as 
if the mould over them were being con- 
tinually kept fresh. A new grave is in 
preparation. It is only a few inches 
deep ; but it will gradually deepen, ac- 
cording as some monk or other by way of 
meditation on death, may retire into this 
secluded spot, and spend a half-hour in 
digging out a few more spadefuls. For 
all the digger knows, he himself may be 
the man around whom his brethren will 
next assemble to witness a death-scene: 
or it may be his own born brother, who 
lives with him there, and to whom he has 
not spoken for many a year. And the 
curious thing is, that he may have to pray 
for the soul of his brother, and assist at 
his burial, and yet not know until lon 
afterwards —if at all—who the dea 
monk was. An incident of the sort hap- 

ened here not very long ago. If the 
rappists are so self-isolated at home, 
they are, a fortiori, the same wlth respect 
to the world in general. Just beyond the 
horizon of their barren Campine swarms 
the busiest and densest population in Eu- 
rope; but of it, and its polities, and every- 
day life, they know no more than they 
would if they lived in Toorkistan. Per- 
haps not six of the whole community 
know under what king they live; though 
there are, by the way, more of us who 
could well dispense with information of 
that sort. Pere Victor even told us that 
as few of them knew anything at all of 
the war that has just ended. A few 
hours’ journey from their gates, half a 
million of men were up with guns in their 
hands, busily “blowing each other into 
invisibility,” and a new empire has risen 
over the ruins of another; but all the 
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Trappists will ever know of it is, that one 
night Dominus Abbas briefly informed 
them two nations were at war, and that 
he requested their prayers for the souls 
of the slain. There are at Westmael a 
few to whom the world’s history has had 
its finis written to it for half a century ; 
and who would be as much at a loss in our 
modern world as if they were stray out- 
casts from some other planet. How 
dreadful, and utterly selfish, you say this 
indifference to the world, and even to the 
life or death of nearest friends! Yes, but 
Srom the Trappist view-point most. beautiful, 
and utterly unselfish, and magnificently 
logical. Grant them their premises, and 
these men are unanswerable. So, then, 
here is the faithful reductio ad absurdum 
of any philosophy of life, according to 
which a man regards his own soul as be- 
ing, even for him, the chief centre of in- 
terest in the universe. 

After the foregoing unpleasant glimpses 
of the Trappist life, it was delightfully 
surprising — all the more so because the 
treat was quite unexpected —to find one- 
self in a schoolroom. Here, I thought, 
must be another reductio ad absurdum. 
About twenty-five urchins, of whom the 
eldest is a patriarch of ten, are here un- 
dergoing “primary education.” They are 
the children of destitute people in the 
vicinity, and, therefore, have been taken 
in hand by the monks, who, as already 
stated, consider themselves specially bound 
to care for the poor. The dominie hap- 
pens to be out; but that does not much 
matter, for the small students have been 
taught to obey law. So the work goes on 
capitally, to accompaniment of the music 
of the busy hum of childish voices. Close 
to the door there are five little fellows 
marshalled in front of a big A B C card, 
and ; resided over by a learned manikin 
grasping a small pointer in both his fists, 
and exhibiting his skill as an instructor of 
youth by sudden dodgings from A to Z, 
and so on, whereby to test the attention 
and quickness of his pupils. Farther off 
stands another small professor, book in 
hand, who assists each boy of his class, in 
turn in his efforts to spell his way through 
certain formidable words of three letters. 
There are others who have advanced far- 
ther than that in their way to the temple 
of learning; they read tolerably fluently, 
can write and even cipher, and are the 
great guns of the institution. At a long 
desk a number are busy over their copy- 
books. Two of the small scribes seem to 
be writing with a queer kind of sym- 
pathetic ink, for they accompany each exe- 
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cution of “stroke,” or pothook, with a 
corresponding movement of the facial 
muscles. The most intelligent-looking in- 
fant among the lot stands on a form near 
the window. A flood of sunshine lights up 
his yellow-white hair, and round rosy 
cheeks, while he is in grim earnest drawing 
figures on a black board, and turns round, 
now and then, to listen to the searching 
criticism of his fellow-students. I must 
not forget to mention that all these pupils 
have their dinner, as well as schooling, 
gratis, The monks have also “adopted” 
six orphan boys, to whom they impart 
“technical education,” as well as instruc- 
tion in “the usual branches.” While I am 
on the subject of education, I may men- 
tion that there are—for monastic pur- 
poses only—three monk professors; one 
of Moral Theology, the second of Dog- 
matic Theology, and the third of Holy 
Scripture. One of them, I forget which, 
was ee out to me — a man with finely- 
developed head, and keen sensitive face, 
as of one of those recluses of the “ Ages 
of faith” who now and then issued from 
the cloister to stir, by word and deed, the 
heart of Christendom. And science, as 
well as literature, finds a home in West- 
mael. On our way back to ——. we 
fell in with a man who travelled for a 
firm dealing in artificial manure. Having . 
heard of the farming energies of the Trap- 
pists, he paid them a visit, and was intro- 
duced for consultation, to an old monk, 
who turned out to be an expert analytical 
chemist, and discussed the merits of the 
manufactured stuff most thoroughly. Our 
traveller it appears, got a small “ order,” 
with promise of a bigger one next season, 
should the thing turn out well. “ Any- 
thing,” said the chemist, “to get something 
out of our sand fields.” 

Strolling along the gravel walks and 
lanes of climbing vines, we come to the 
south-east corner of the walls. Here is 
the brewery. We now understand the 
ratio entis of the long narrow piece of wa- 
ter we saw lying parallel to the outside of 
the wall, and which we likened to a defen- 
sive moat; for monasteries, as you know, 
have been called “ Christ’s fortresses,” and 
their inmates milites Christi. There is no 
brewing going on, but everything — vat, 

ipes, tubes, coppers, and all — is so bright- 
y clean, and in such admirable order, that 
the frére brewer can, if he like, begin and 
continue his operations at any moment, 
even in pitch dark. This man we meet 
afterwards; there is little of the brewery 
look about him. 








Below ground to the wine-vaults. Very 
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extensive they are, with their walls of 
bottles, and rows upon rows of casklets 
and casks, and big burly plethoric tuns 
that lie on their sides as if deliciously tip- 
sy. Atits far end is a snug little room, 
about as big as a good-sized cupboard, 
and furnished with books, table, and arm- 
chair. Only think what bliss it would be 
to take refuge from the fierce sun-blaze on 
the upper earth, in that cool twilight-like 
little nook, and sit there in your shirt 
sleeves, with your chair balanced on its 
hind-legs and its back to the wall; with 
the ethereally sweet aroma _ creeping 
around you from the vaults, with your pipe 
alight, and at your elbow the sparkling li- 
= and prime bird’s-eye! What won- 

erful fellows these Trappists are to re- 
sist it all! 

Emerging once more into the sunlight, 

ou walk, suppose, towards the workshops. 
These form a continuous line of low build- 
ings on the western side of the enclosure. 
First of all is the printing-house. Twoor 
three brothers, a father, and one or two 
boys, neither so grimy nor so fussy as our 
friend the Cockney “devil,” are com- 
posing and “pulling.” The printing is 
most beautifully executed, and with a min- 
imum of machinery. Coal fires, and sooty 
stokers, and boilers, and the iron clank of 


the regular article, would be oddly out of 


place here. As it is, the sight of a com- 
positor, with Cistercian tonsure, and 
tucked-up frock, and rope belt for apron, 
has, at first sight, an air of drollery about 
it. There is no word spoken except on 
business, and even then in briefest whis- 
pers; nor will a monk take the slightest 
notice of you, except by returning your 
bow in his invariably easy and dignified- 
reverent manner. There are two things 
that the Trappists impress one at once 
with —their perfect politeness and per- 
fect discipline: as to the second, every- 
thing is done with the punctuality of 
clockwork, and without enforcement of 
rule or syllable of command. And this 
because their obedience is perfect ; being 
obedience not to personal authority, but, 
as in the case of our small pupils, to law, 
with respect to which abbot and brother 
are on the same level. Pere Victor was 
not altogether wrong when he declared, 
in his quiet way, how and where he had 
found “liberty and equality.” 

Merely glancing into the smithy and 
taking off our hats to the genius thereof, 
we pass on and enter the shoemaker’s 
shop, or, if the British cobbler prefer 
the title, “ Boot mart.” The shoemaker 
looked up with a kindly smile, like a gen- 
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tleman as he is; then became absorbed in 
his work. There were shoes enough there 
to last the garrison during a life-long 
siege by all the powers of evil; no fancy- 
work about them, no “ flexura” artifice, or 
high rickety heels, or impossible insteps, 
but they were of strongest cowhide and 
honestly watertight. Besides shoes of 
leather there were also rows and heaps 
of sabots, heavy and thick, and whittled to 
a point at the toe. His work does the old 
man credit, and long may it be before he 
sees the last of it. 

I did not see the tailors’ establishment, 
therefore cannot describe it to you. Nor 
“our snuff factory,” as the hdtelier calls it, its 
doors being locked, and nobody inside ; but 
the good father drew forth his snuff-box 
helped himself liberally, and then offered 
a pinch in honour of the institution. Nor 
did I visit the laundry, where an industri- 
ous brother does the washing and ironing. 
And a capital laundress he is, if I may 
judge from the sheets, pillows, &c., of the 
cosy bed where I slept in the monastery. 
You see the community is self-supporting 
in all respects; it has even its Cote 
whose business, now that I think of it, I 
ought, in deference to London nomencla- 
ture, to have included in the list of profes- 
sorships. 

We pass by an open window through 
which there comes a scent that, like the 
scent of tar, is, to me at least, one of the 
most grateful in the universe, and worth 
more than all the expensive smells bottled 
and corked by Rimmel—the scent of a 
carpenter’s shop, as of tree-life escaping in 
fragrance. There are planks on the floor, 
planks resting on the walls, lathes, axes, 
and so forth; and a monk up to his aykles 
in shavings, and swishing away most brave- 
ly with a plane. 

In another little shed, the glazier is at 
work. AsI enter he is drawing his dia- 
mond-armed cutter across a pane of glass; 
he then whispers to a small boy — one of 
the orphans, and a rising Van der Putty 
— who proceeds, with a lump of the re- 
quired substance, to fix the glass in its 
place. Farther on is the sanctum of the 
cunningest artificer of all. He is alone 
among his fancy work, which includes 
reading-desks, frames, church upholstery, 
and a curiously and beautifully executed 
wooden clock. 

Evidently, the life led by these monks, 
however narrow and selfish, and in the 
worst sense immoral it may be, is by no 
meansalazyone. The dairyman for exam- 
ple, who has just passed me, with a pail in 
each hand, has enough to do, with his 
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well-stocked byre, and oceans of milk of 
which he tastes but little, and magnificent 
butter which he never tastes at all. To 
these ascetics recreation means change of 
duty. They divide their day somewhat as 
follows: From two till half-past three in 
the morning they celebrate the offices of 
matins and laudes, which again, are fol- 
lowed by private devotion and meditation. 
Prime begins about five o’clock, and man- 
ual labour at seven, which lasts for nearly 
two hours; after which come the offices of 
tierce, texte, and nones; then dinner, la- 
bour, study, till vespers at four o’clock. 
Lastly, a little repose, office of compline, 
and some more meditation and study, till 
eight o’clock, when the monastery goes to 
bed, and sleeps— intensely, no doubt — 
till the hour of midnight, when the bell 
tolls, and each monk, rising from his straw 
pallet, prostrates himself on the cold floor, 
im the dark, to inaugurate the new day 
with an hour of mute worship. 

Before vespers, and in my round-about 
walks, I found myself outside the walls, 
and re-entered by the gate, which the pére 
hételier opened quietly from the outside. 
In the shady archway we passed between 
two rows of monks who stood motionless 
as statues, with their hands on their 
breasts, and with upturned faces and 
closed eyes. They seemed utterly uncon- 
cious of our presence. They had just sus- 
pended work, to engage for a few’ brief 
moments in silent devotion. Among them 
I recognized the janitor, the carpenter, 
and the blacksmith. Zubaran’s picture is 
an awful one; but not so awful as was the 
living picture of this tall, gaunt, and 
grizzly-bearded “ Praying Monk,” — prayer 
written on his grimy-pale and patient face 
partly hidden in its peaked hood, and ex- 

ressed in the close clasp of his strong 
ands. 

In the gloaming all the community as- 
sembled for capitulum. The room is a 
long, low-roofed one, like the refectory and 
dormitory, and has two rows of seats, 
one close to each opposite wall. The 
fathers are, as before, at the upper end, the 
brothers at the lower. Here,on a cross- 
seat, I find room among the half-dozen or- 
phan boys whom the monks have “adopt- 
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bours, then subsides into his seat, his head 
bent, and chin resting on his breast. An- 
other, an old, old man, goes with weak, 
shuffling step, and as he passes I can see, 
from the motion beneath his gown that 
his hands are tremulously counting his 
beads. As he sits, his neighbours rise 
slowly, as before, and return his salute si- 
lently, and in the profoundest, politest 
manner. At last they are all assembled. 
How weird they look, these two long lines 
of seated shapes, each sombre or pale-coi- 
oured unit undefined in the dimness of 
twilight, but seen muffled up from head to 
foot, and ending atop in a queer-shaped 
peak, and still as of stone, and silent as 
the grave! At last a voice breaks out. 
It comes from a father seated at one of the 
windows, and holding his book high up so 
as to catch the the waning light. He reads 
for about twenty minutes, in a strong mon- 
otone, some encouraging passage from the 
life of a dead “ soldier of Christ.” Then an- 
other lapse into silence ; a few moments of 
meditation and prayer without. words; 
and the seventy-five shapes rise, and one 
by one sweep past and disappear. Were 
it not for the sound of their feet, you 
would imagine the retreating figures were 
the ghosts of the dead monks, vanishin 
gravewards, in defiance of the practice o 
ordinary ghosts, at nightfall instead of 
daybreak. 
early two hours after midnight I am 
awakened by a slow tap at the door. 
This was by request, and I hear the solita- 
ry step of the obliging father as it gets 
fainter and fainter in the direction of the 
chapel. . So I start up and dress by moon- 
light, which seemed, somehow, the most 
appropriate sort of light for the occasion. 
he bell is ringing for matins, in short, 
seagate minor tones, such as I fancy I 
ave never heard before — or once only, on 
a night five years ago, as they fitfully came 
from what must have been a sheepfold on 
alonely hill-side. These sad persistent 
notes; the distant footsteps that echo 
sharply, and then die away; the pale 
white-robed monk, holding a lighted lamp 
and disappearing round a corner of the 
narrow, winding passage where I am, and 
that seems almost endless, and is murky 


ed.” This time there is no tucking up of! as Orcus — they are as if Death had paid a 


gowns. Each one enters with his robe 
down to his feet and cowl over his head. 
All you can see of the face is the beard 
sticking out, where there is one, for the 
fathers, of course, shave the face as well 
as the skull. One monk comes in with 
swift strides, walks straight to his place, 
bows reverently to his right and left neigh- 





sudden midnight visit. Nearing the chap- 
el, I hear the worshippers. A faint, but 
distinct voice prays Deus in meum adjutori- 
um intende and from many throats there 
comes, in sonorous Latin, the response, 
Deus ad adjuvandum me festina. Thereaf- 
ter, the sublime and stern Hebrew song of 
exultation in the God who is the strengtt 
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of the hills, who formed the dry land and 
the sea, the sheep of whose pasture we 
are, who is long-suffering, and who, be- 
foretime, has said in His wrath, Thou 
shalt not enter into my rest. What a 
weird, unearthly spectacle it seems from 
this little gallery where I stand! A pitof 
blackness, with a dim light hung midway 
in it and surrounded by a kind of mist; 
filled with the strong deep wail of the 
united voices of those undefined human 
shapes, as of souls disburdening them- 
selves of some up-pent feeling that seems 
neither joy nor sorrow. A tall figure with 
cross, and hands folded on his breast, 
walks feebly up the nave of the chapel, sits 
down for a little, and then retires. It is 
the old abbot, going back to his sick bed. 
After a time some one reads a passage in 
reference to the patron saint of the day, 
St. Nicolas de Tolentino. He reads of his 
childhood’s austerities, how he continued 
them all his lifetime, how he predicted the 
day of his death, how, every evening for six 
weeks, he heard choirs of angels singing, 
how God took him unto his rest, and how, 
in after days, miracles were performed by 
virtue of his saintly relics. And then 


follows the moral for reader and listeners: 
such was the man who despised the life of 


the world, and attained unto the kingdom 
of God. 

For relief from the saddening spell of 
this cold, selfish life-in-death, I throw my 
window up, and look out into the night. 
And there, too, is sadness : in the far-off, sol- 
emn sky of deepest blue — high up in it the 
mild moon — beautiful, passionless, austere 
queen of the night, gazing down on this 
“ Christ’s fortress ” (!) where dwells no pas- 
sion nor any human sympathy, and bathing 
in ghostly light those trees that are dark- 
robed, and sad, and brooding, like hooded 
friars. 





From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A 
PHAETON. 
BY WILLIAM BLACK, AUTHOR OF “ A .DAUGHTER 
OF HETH,” ETO. 
CHAPTER X. 
THE AVENGER. | 


** Love had ordained that it was Abra’s turn 
To mix the sweets, and minister the urn.”’ 


SurRELyY nine o’clock was early enough 
for breakfast at this remote little inn on 
the top of the hill; and indeed, when we 
parted the night before, after our moon- 
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light improvisation of Fra Diavolo, that was 
the hour agreed upon. Nine o’clock! Go- 
ing down at a quarter past eight, with 
some notion that the Lieutenant might 
have sat up half the night consuming his 
wrath in the smoking of many cigars, and 
might now be still in bed, I heard voices. 
Sometimes there was a laugh — and no one 
who had once heard Bell’s musical laugh 
could ever mistake it. When I went into 
the parlour which had been the Lieuten- 
ant’s bedroom, I found that all traces of 
his occupation were gone: a fire was burn- 
ing brightly in the grate, the breakfast 
tray was laid, and Bell sat at the open 
window, talking to Von Rosen himself, 
who was standing out on the pavement in 
the full blaze of the morning sunshine that 
now filled the main thoroughfare of Bour- 
ton-on-the-Hill. 

Bell looks round with a startled air. 

“My dear,” I say to her, “travelling is 
doing you a world of good. Early rising 
is an excellent thing for young people.” 

“I did not know when you might want 
to start,” says Bell, gently, and rather 
averting her eyes — for which there was no 
reason whatever. 

At this moment Queen Titania came 
down, looking brisk and cheerful, as she 
always does in the morning. _ She glanced 
at the fire, at the clean table, at Bell sit- 
ting by the window, and at the blaze of 
sunlight on the wall on the other side of 
the street. Apparently this pleasant pic- 
ture put her into an excellent humour, and 
she said to the Lieutenant, with one of 
her brightest looks — 

“Well, have you been making discov- 
eries this morning? Have you made the 
acquaintance of many people? Has Bour- 
ao anything peculiar about 
it?” 

“Oh yes, Madame,” said the Lieutenant, 
seriously, “ something very singular, which 
you will not like to hear. This is an Eng- 
lish village, in the middle of the country, 
and yet they never have any milk here — 
never. They cannot getany. The farmers 
prefer to make butter, and they will not 
sell milk on any inducement.’’ 

“Why,” said Tita, “that is the reason of 
our having no milk with our tea last even- 
ing. But is there no one the landlady can 
beg a little milk from ? ” 

The Lieutenant looked at Bell, and that 
young lady endeavored to conceal a smile. 
They had evidently been speculating on 
Tita’s dismay before we came down. 

“The great farmer in the neighbour- 
hood,” continued the Lieutenant, gravely, 
“is a Mrs. Phillips. I think she owns all 
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the cattle—all the milk. I did send to 
her a polite message an hour ago, to ask if 
she would present us with a little of it — 
but no; there is no answer. At the mo- 
ment that Mademoiselle came down, I was 
going up to Mrs. Phillip’s farm, to get the 
milk for you, but Mademoiselle was too 
proud for that, and would not allow me to 
go, and said she would not take it now, 
since the woman had refused it.” 

“ And how did you propose to overcome 
Mrs. Phillips’s obstinacy?” asked Tita, 
who seemed possessed by a fear that soon- 
er or later the predatory instincts of this 
Uhlan would get us into trouble. 

“ Oh, I do not know, but I should have 
got it some way,” said the Lieutenant; 
and with that he held out a small book he 
had in hishand. “See! Ihave made more 
discoveries this morning. Here is a note- 
book I have found, of a young lady at 
school, who has been staying, perhaps, at 
this house; and it has given me much 
amusement — oh, very much amusement, 
and instruction also. It is just the same 
as if I had been in the school with her, and 
she has told me all about her teachers, and 
the other girls, and all that. Shall I read 
some to you? ” 

“ Now is it fair,” said Bell, “ to peep into 


a young lady’s secrets in such a way as 
that?” 
“But I have done so already,” replied 


Von Rosen, coolly. “Ihave read it all — 
and now I will tell you some of it. First, 
there are “addresses of friends — that is 
nothing. Then there are stitches of knit- 
ting — that is nothing, only the young lady 
seems correct and methodist — no, method- 
ical, I should say. Then there af€ notes of 
lectures, and very much good information 
in them, oh, very good indeed —I am not 
surprised your English young ladies know 
very much. Let me see: ‘Epic poetry we 
like, because they treat of great men and great 
actiens. “ Paradise Lost” admired for its no- 
ble language. Milton a Puritan. England 
receives solidity of character from the Puri- 
tans. Dryden and Byron are not read, al- 
though very great. Byron hated his own race 
— is not a good poet to read.’ This is very 
good instruction; but she hastens now to 
put down something about two other girls, 
who were perhaps at the lecture. She 
says: ‘Shocking, impertinent, ill-bred crea- 
tures; my spirit recoils from them.’ Then 
there is a question addressed to her neigh- 
bour: ‘ Do you see how Miss Williams has 
got her hair done ?’” 

Here Queen Titania protested against 
these revelations, and would have held out 
her hand for the book; but the Lieutenant 
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only stepped back a few inches from the 
window, and said, seriously — 

“There is much better information to 
come. Here she puts down in order the 
phrases which one of the masters has used 
to her class — polite phrases, she says, to 
use to ladies. 1. You degrade yourselves. 
2. How much more kitchen-maidism? 38. 
Simply offensive. 4. It shows how you have 
been brought'up. 5. I will put a stop to this 
impertinence. 6. Silence, ladies! 7. Pretty 
conduct! Iam afraid he has had an unruly 
class. Then the young lady has a little 
pe of composition which [ think is the 

eginning of a novel. She says: ‘ The 
summit of Camberwell Grove, which forms 
part of the lordly elevation known as Den- 
mark Hill, is one of the most charming and 
secluded retreats around the great metropolis. 
Here, in the spring-time, groves of lindens 
put forth thetr joyous leaves, and birds of va- 
rious colours flit through the branches, sing- 
ing hymns of praise. On the one side, the 
dreary city dwells behind an enchanted veil of 
trees ; on the other, you pass into emerald 
fields, which stretch onwards to the Arabian 
magnificence of the Crystal Palace. In this 
lofty and picturesque spot, Lord Arthur 
Beauregard was accustomed to pace, musi: 
‘on the mystery and gloom which had envel- 
oped him since he left the cradle.’ There is 
no more of this very good story, but on 
the next page there is a curious thing. 
There are three lines all surrounded by a. 
scroll, and do you know what is written ? 
—‘A Woman can do ANYTHING with a man 
by not contradicting him;’ and underneath 
the scroll is written, ‘ Don’t I wish this was 
true? Helen M——.’ None of the rest is 
written so clearly as this Pe 

“Count von Rosen, I will not listen to 
any more!” cried Tita. “Itis most unfair 
of you to have been reading this young 
lady’s confessions ——” 

“T get them in a public inn: I have the 
right, have I not ?” remonstrated the Lieu- 
tenant. “It is not for pleasure —it is for 
my instruction that Iread, Oh, there are 
very strange things in this book.” 

“Pray give it to me,” said Bell, quite 
gently. 

He had refused to surrender it to my 
Lady; but the moment that Bell asked for 
it, he came forward and handed it in 
through the window. Then he came in to 
breakfast. 

Little time was spent at breakfast; the 
sun was shining too brightly outside. We 
called for our bill, which was brought in. 
It was entitled “ Bill of Fare.” Our din- 
ner of the previous evening was called tea, 
and charged at the rate of one shilling a 
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head. Our breakfasts were one shilling 
each. Our bedrooms were one shilling 
each. Any traveller, therefore, who pro- 
poses to stay at Bourton-on-the-Hill, can- 
not do better than put up at the inn of W. 
Seth Dyde, especially as there is no other ; 
and I heartily wish that he may enjoy 
something of the pleasant companionship, 
the moonlight, oa the morning freshness 
that graced our sojourn on the top of this 
Worcestershire hill. 

Then into the phaeton again, and away 
we go through the white sunlight and the 
light morning breeze that is blowing about 
these lofty woods! There is a resinous 
odour in the air, coming from the furze and 
the ferns. The road glares in the sunlight. 
Overhead the still blue is scarcely flecked 
by a cloud; but all the same there is a 
prevailing coolness that makes the driving 
through the morning air delicious. It isa 
lonely country — this stretch of forest and 
field on the high level between Bourton 
and Broadway. We pass Bourton Clump, 
and leave Bourton Wood on the right. 
We skirt Upton Wold, and get on by Furze 
Heath. Then, all at once, the land in 
front of us seems to drop down: we come 
in sight of an immense stretch of blue 
plain, from which the thin mists of the 
morning have not wholly risen.. We are 
on the top of the famous Broadway Hill. 

By the side of the road there is a strange, 
old-fashioned little building, which is ap- 

arently a wayside chapel. Count von 
ean jumps down to have a look at this 
odd relic of our former Catholicisin, which 
has remained on the summit of this hill for 
several centuries. He can discover noth- 
ing but a sign which tells that this sacred 
edifice now contains wines, spirits, and 
beer; so he comes back, and goes up to 
the corner of a field opposite, where a 
middle-aged man, surrounded by some 
young folks, is making hay. In the utter 
stillness of the place, we can hear all the 
questions and answers. The small build- 
ing is not so very old; it never was a 
church. The stones there mark the bound- 
ary between Gloucester and Worcester. 
The view from this place is considered un- 
rivalled for extent; you can see the Black 
‘ Sandy Mountains on a very clear day. 

“Indeed!’’ says the Count. “Where 
are they, the mountains you speak of? ”’ 

“T don’ knaw, sir—I’ve heerd tell on 
’em —I never yur theear.” 

Going down this steep hill Tita looks 
anxious. A bad stumble, and we should 
go rolling over the little wall into the ra- 
vine beneath. One has a far-off reminis- 
cence of Switzerland in watching the 
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horses hanging back from the pole in this 
fashion, while every bend of the road 
seems more precipitous than its predeces- 
sor. Then we get down to the plain, rat- 
tle through the level and straggling village 
of Broadway, and drive into the fields 
again, where the sun is lying warmer than 
it was up over the top of the hill. 

There is a small boy in a smockfrock 
sitting underneath the hedge, whittling a 
stick, while a shepherd’s dog lies on the 
grass beside him. 

“ Evesham ?” calls. out the Count, as we 
pass, merely because there has been a little 
doubt about the road. 

“Naw, zir,’”? was the answer, uttered 
with a fine sang-froid. 

Of course we pull up directly. 

“Tsn’t this the way to Evesham ?” I ask. 

“ Yaas, zir,” says the boy, coolly looking 
up from his stick, but sitting still. 

“ This is the way to Evesham?” 

“ Yaas, zir.” 

“Do you know where it is?” 

“ Naw, zir.” 

“He is a very cautious boy,” says the 
Lieutenant, as we drive on; “a very cau- 
tious boy indeed.” 

“ If he had been asked properly at first,” 
says Bell, with great gravity, “he would 
have given a proper answer. But when 
you say ‘Evesham?’ of course the boy 
tells you this is not Evesham.” 

Evesham, when we did get to it, was 
found to be a very bright, clean, and lively 
little town, with the river Avon slowly 
gliding through flat meadows, forming a 
sort of loop around it. In the quaint 
streets a good amount of business seemed 
to-be goiffg on; and as we put up at the 
Crown, and went off for a brief ramble 
through the place, we found quite an air 
of fashion in the costume of the young 
ladies and the young gentlemen whom we 
met. But the latter, although they had 
copied very accurately the Prince of 
Wales’s dress of the previous year, and had 
very stiff collars and prominent canes, 
had an odd look of robust healthin their 
cheeks, which showed they were not familiar 
with Piccadilly and the Park; while the 
former, although they were very pretty 
and very neatly attired, ought not to have 
turned and pretended to look into the 
shop-windows in order to have a look at 
Bell’s pretty grey dress and hat, and at 
Queen Titania’s more severe, but no less 
graceful costume. But Evesham does not 
often entertain two angels unawares; and 
some little curiosity on the part of its in- 
habitants may be forgiven. 

The people of Evesham are not much 
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given to boating on the Avon; and so — 
postponing our usual river excursion until 
we should reach the Severn — Bell be- 
sought us to go into a photographer's es- 
tablishment, and make experiments with 
our appearance. The artist in question 
lived in a wooden house on wheels; and 
there were specimens of his handiwork 
nailed up outside. Our entrance appar- 
ently surprised the photograper, who 
seemed a little nervous,and perhaps was 
a trifle afraid that we should smile at his 
efforts in art. But surely nothing could 
be more kindly than Bell’s suggestions to 
him and her conversation with him; for 
she, as a “ professional” herself, conducted 
the negotiations and arranged the groups. 
The artist, charmed to see that she knew 
all about his occult processes, and that she 
was withal a very courteous and kindly 
‘visitor, became almost too confidential 
with her, and began to talk to her of us 
three as if we were but blocks of wood 
and of stone to be played with as these 
two savants chose. Of the result of the 
various combinations into which we were 
thus forced, little need be said. Queen 
Titania came out very well; her pale, 
dark, clear-cut face telling in every pic- 
ture, and even making us forget the 


tawdry bit of brass and the purple velvet 


of the frame. As for the rest of us, a 
journey is not a good time to have one’s 
portrait taken. The flush of healthy col- 
our produced by the wind, and by much 
burning of the sun, may look very well on 
the natural face, but is apt to produce a 
different effect on glass. 

The Lieutenant, for example, roared 
with laughter when he saw himself trans- 
figured into a ferocious bandit with a 
great black beard, a dark face, and two 
white holes where his eyes should have 
been. But the moment he had laughed 
out, he caught sight of Bell’s face. The 

oung lady looked very much vexed, and 

er eyes were cast down. Instantly the 
young man said, loud enough for the pho- 
tographer to hear — 

“I do seem to myself very ridiculous in 
this English costume. When you are 
used to uniforms for a very long time, and 
all at once get into this common dress, 
you think yourself some other person, and 
you cannot help laughing at the appear- 
ance yourself makes.” 

Bell’s eyes said “Thank you ’’ as plainly 
as eyes could speak; and then she paid a 
very grave and §entle compliment to the 
artist, whom we left beaming over with 
— and gratitude towards the young 
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“To go flirting with a travelling photo- 
grapher!” says Queen Tita, as we go in 
to luncheon  “ for shame, Bell!” 

“No, it was only Mademoiselle’s good 
nature to the poor man,” replies the Lieu- 
tenant, with an unnecessary tone of earnest 
protest. Ido think he is the very happiest 
person in Evesham to-day —that he has 
not been so happy for many a day.” 

“T think the portraits are very good,” 
says Bell, bravely, “if you consider how 
he has to work.” 

“Now, you know you can’t excuse your- 
self, Bell,” says my Lady. “You paid him 
compliments that would have turned any 
man’s head; and as for the truth of them 
—or rather the unblushing perversion of 
truth in them —— ” 

But at this moment Tita happened to be 
passing Bell’s chair, and she put her hand 
very gently on the young lady’s head, and 
patted her cheek —a little caressing ac- 
tion which said more than a thousand pro- 
testations of affection. 

Our setting out for Worcester was 
rather a dismal business. Were we school- 
children who had been playing truant, that 
we should regard with apprehension a re- 
turn to town? Or were Bell’s vague 
fears contagious? In vain the Lieutenant 
sought to cheer her. She knew, and we 
all of us knew, that if Arthur Ashburton 
chose to come and ask to see her, nothing 
could be easier than for him to discover 
our whereabouts. He was aware of our 
route, and had been told the names of the 
principal towns at which we should stop. 
A party of four arriving from London in a 
phaeton is not a customary occurrenee, 
and a brief inquiry at the chief hotels in 
any town would be likely to give him all 
the information he required. 

Then, as we afterwards discovered, Bell 
had returned no answer to the letter he had 
sent to Oxford. She had been too much 
hurt, and had forborne to reply in kind. 
Who does not know the distracting doubts 
and fears that an unanswered letter — 
when one is at a certain age in life — may 
conjure up, and the terrible suspense that 
may prompt to the wildest action? We 
seemed to share in Bell’s dismay. The 
Lieutenant, howeyer, was light-hearted 
enough, and, as he relinquished his at- 
tempts to break the silence, he sent the 
horses'‘on at a good pace, and hummed to 
himself broken snatches of a ballad, and 
talked caressingly to Castor and Pollux. 

When we were a few miles from Eves- 
ham, without having seen anywhere a 
glimpse of the obelisk that stands on the 
famous Evesham plain, it occurred to us 
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that we might as well ask if we were on 
the proper road. There seemed a curious 
quietness and picturesquenegs about the 
wooded lanes through which we were driv- 
ing in the calm of the twilight. At length 
we reached a turnpike at the corner of 
several unfrequented paths, and here an 
old lady was contentedly sewing, while 
her assistant, a pretty little girl of thirteen, 
collected the threepenny-pieces. Well, we 
had only come about five miles out of our 
route. Instead of going by Pershore, we 
had struck away northward, and were now 
in a labyrinth of country lanes by any of 
which we might make our way along 
through the still landscape to Worcester. 
Indeed, we had no cause to regret this 
error. The out-of-the-way road that runs 
by Flyford Flavell and Broughton Hackett 
— to be one of the pleasantest we 
ad traversed. In the clear twilight we 
found ourselves driving through a silent 
and picturesque district, the only life visi- 
ble in-which was the abundant game. 
The partridges that were dusting them- 
selves in the road before us, did not get 
up and disappear with a strong, level, low 
flight towards some distant field, but 
walked sedately into the grass by the road- 
side, and then passed through the hedge. 
We saw several pheasants calmly stand- 
ing at the outskirts of the woods. The 
plump little rabbits ran about like mice 
around the fences. The sound of the 
haeton wheels was the only noise heard 
in this peaceful solitude; and as we drove 
on, the dusk grew apace, and the move- 
ments of bird and beast were no longer 
visible. 

Then a new twilight arose —a faint, 
clear light shining up from below the 
horizon, and we knew that the moon would 
speedily be glimmering through the black 
branches of the woods. The hamlets we 
passed showed streaks of red within their 
windows. There were glow-worms in the 
road — points of blue fire in the vague 
darkness. Then we drove into the gloom 
of the avenues of Spetchley Park; and 
finally, with still another glare appearing 
in the sky—this time a ruddy, tes like 
the reflection of a great fire—we got 
nearer and nearer to the busy town, and 
at last heard the horses’ feet clattering on 
a stone street. 

The thoroughfares of Worcester were 
busy on this Saturday night; but at length 
we managed to make our way through the 
ay and vehicles up to the Star Hotel. 

Ve drove into the spacious archway, and 
sed into the hall, while the people were 
ringing in our luggage. The Lieutenant 
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was, as usual, busy in giving orders about 
everything, when the head waiter came up 
and begged to know my name. Then he 
presented a card. 

“The gentleman is staying at the 
. eget Shall I send him a message, 
sir ” 

“No,” says Tita, interposing; “I will 
write a note, and ask him to come round 
to dinner — or supper, whichever it ought 
to be called.” 

“Oh, has Arthur come?” says Bell, 
quite calmly. 

“So it appears, my dear,” says Queen 
Titania; and as she utters the words, she 
finds that Von Rosen has come up and has 
heard. 

“ All right,” he says cheerfully. “It 

will be a pleasure to have a visitor at din- 
ner, Madame, will it not? It is a pity we 
cannot take him any further with us when 
we start on Monday; but I suppose he has 
come on business to Worcester ? ” 
- The Lieutenant took the matter very 
coolly. He handed Bell and Tita up-stairs 
to look after the disposal of their effects; 
and then came into the dining-room to see 
what arrangements had been made about 
dinner. 

“Tf he behaves himself, that is very well 
and good. You must treat him civilly. 
But if not —if he is foolish and disagree-. 
able, why ——” 

The Lieutenant did not say what would 
happen then. He bethought himself of 
the horses, and strode away down into the 
darkness of the yard, humming lightly, 
“ Miidele, ruck, ruck, ruck, an meine griine 
a !” He was evidently in no warlike 
mood. 


CHAPTER XI. 
APEMANTUS AT THE FEAST. 


‘¢ Faire Emmeline scant had ridden a mile, 
A mile forth of the towne, 
When she was aware of her father’s men 
Come galloping ove® the downe: 


*¢ And foremost came the carlish knight, 
Sir John of the north countraye; 
* Nowe stop, nowe stop, thou false traitoure, 
Nor carrye that ladye awaye !’ ”’ 


“ My dear,” I say to Queen Titania, as 
she is fastening a rose in her hair before 
going down to dinner, “pray remember 
that Arthur Ashburton is ‘also a verte- 
brate animal.’ He has done nothing mon- 
strous or inhuman in paying you a visit.” 

“Paying me a visit?” says Tita, impa- 
tiently. “If he had come to see me, I 
should not care. But you know that he 
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has come to pick a quarrel with Bell; and 
that she is likely to grant him everything 
he asks; and, if she does not, there will be 
infinite trouble and vexation. I consider 
it most provoking —and most thoughtless 
and inconsiderate on his part — to thrust 
himself upon us in this way.” 

“ And yet, after all,” Isay, as she fastens 
on a bracelet which was given her nearly 
twenty years ago now, “is there anything 
more natural? A young man is in love 
with a young woman ——” 

“Tt is his own fault,” she interposes. 

“Perhaps. So mnch the worse. He 
ought all the more to have your compas- 
sion, instead of yourindignant scorn. Well, 
she leaves his charming society to go off 
on a wild rampage through the country. 
A possible rival accompanies her. The 
young man is torn asunder with doubts 
and fears. He writes to her. She does 
not answer. His anxiety becomes a mad- 
ness; and forthwith he sets off in pursuit 
of her. Is there anything in all this to’ 
brand him as an outcast from human- 
ity?” 

Ye Why, look at the folly of it! If the 
girl had proper spirit, would it not drive 
her into refusing him altogether ? ” 

“ Foolish, my dear, yes! but not criminal. 
Now the whole of you seem to look on 
Arthur as a monster of wickedness, be- 
eause he is anxious to marry the girl he is 
fond of.” 

My Lady alters the disposition of the 
thin tracery of silver cord which runs 
through the dark masses of her hair, and 
as she thus manages to shelve the subject, 
she says — 

“I suppose we shall have a pleasant 
time at dinner. Arthur will be fiercely 
amusing. Plenty of sarcasm going about. 
Deadly looks of hatred. Jokes as heavy 
as that one Bell talks of —that was car- 
ried to the window by four men, and killed 
a policeman when it tumbled over.” 

y Lady is gently reminded that this 
story was told of a German, before the date 
of Bell’s conversion; whereupon she an- 
swers coolly— 

“Qh, I do not suppose that Count von 
Rosen is like all Germans. I think he is 
quite an exception —a very creditable ex- 
ception. I know I have never met anyone 
the least like him before.” 

“But heroes were not common in your 
county, were they ?” 

“ They were in yours,” says Tita, put- 
ting her arm within mine, and speaking 
with the most gracious sweetness; “and 
that was why they took no notice of you.” 





We go downstairs. At the head of the 
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large dining-room, in front of the fireplace, 
a young man is standing. He has a time- 
table in his hand, which he is pretending 
to read, and his hat is on his head. He 
hastily removes that most important part 
of an Englishman's attire, when my Lady 
enters the room, and then he comes for- 
ward with a certain apprehension and em- 
barrassed look on his face. If he had been 
growing nervous about his reception, there 
was nothing, at all events, to be feared 
from Queen Titania, who would have wel- 
comed the ++ + himself with an effusive 
courtesy, if only she had regarded it as 
her duty. 

“Oh, Arthur,” she says, her whole face 
lighting up with a gladness which amazed 
even me, who am accustomed to watch her 
ways, “I am really delighted to see you. 
How good of you to come and spend the 
evening with us on so short a notice. I 
hope we have not taken you away from any 
other engagement ? ”’ 

“No,” says the young man, apparently 
very much touched by this kindness, “and 
— and— it is I who ought to apologize for 
breaking in on you like this.” 

“Then you will spend to-morrow with 
us also? ” says my Lady, quite pleasantly. 
Indeed, there is nothing like facing the in- 
evitable with a good grace. 

“Yes,” says Arthur, rather humbly, “ if 
you think I’m not intruding.” 

“Why, your coming will be quite a re- 
lief. Ishould never have forgiven you if 
you had been in our neighbourhood with- 
out coming to see us.” 

You might think that this little speech 
was of the nature ofa fib. But it was not, 
just at that moment. When people are 
absent, Tita is about as cool, ch accurate, 
and severe in her judgment of them as any 
woman can be; and she is not disinclined 
to state her opinion. But once they come 
near her — and especially if she has to play 
the part of hostess, and entertain them — 
the natural and exuberant kindness of the 
woman drives her into the most curious 
freaks of unconscious hypocrisy. Half an 
hour before she had been talking of Arthur 
in a way that would have considerably as- 
tonished that young man, if he had known; 
and had been looking forward with dismay 
and vexation to all the embarrassments of 
his visit. Now, however, that he was there 
— thrown on her mercy as it were —she 
showed hima quite inordinate kindness, 
and that in the most honest way in the 
world. A couple of minutes sufficed to 
convince Arthur that he had at least one 
firm friend in our household. 

He began to look anxiopsly towards the 
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door. Presently, a voice that he knew 
pretty well was heard outside; and then 
— ominous conjunction !—the Lieutenant 
and Bell entered together. Von Rosen 
had held the door open for bis companion, 
so that Bell advanced first towards our 
visitor. Her face was quite calm and a 
trifle reserved; and yet every one could 
see that as she shook hands with the 
young man, there was a timid, half-con- 
cealed look of pleasure and welcome in 
her eyes. He, on his part, was gloomily 
ceremonious. He scarcely took any no- 
tice of the greeting which the Lieutenant 
carelessly addressed to him. He accom- 
panied us over to the table, and took a 
seat on the right hand of Tita, with a si- 
lence that portended evil. We were likely 
to have a pleasant evening. 

Had he possessed a little more worldly 
rudence or savoir faire, he would now 
ave made some light excuse for his being 
oeerger He ought, for furm’s sake, to 
ave given us to understand that, as he 
was obliged to be in Oxford, he had 
come on by rail to pay usa visit. But as 
it was, no explanation was forthcoming. 
Our Apemantus had apparently dropped 
from the skies. He looked very uncom- 


fortable; and replied in monosyllables 


to the various and continuous remarks 
that Tita addressed to him. He had never 
spoken to Bell, who sat next him, and who 
was herself silent. Indeed, the constraint 
and embarrassment from which she was 
suffering began to vex the Lieutenant, who 
strove in vain to conquer it by every 
means in his power. 

The barometer steadily fell. The at- 
— grew more and more gloomy, 
until a storm of some sort was inevitable. 
The anxious efforts of Queen Tita to in- 
troduce some cheerfulness were touching 
to see; and as for Bell, she joined in the 
talk about our journey, and what we had 
seen, in a series of disconnected observa- 
tions that were uttered in a low and timid 
tone, as if she was afraid to draw down 
lightning from the thunder-clouds. Lieu- 
tenant von Rosen had at first addressed a 
word or two to our guest; but finding the 
labour not productive, he had dropped 
him entirely out of the conversation. 
Meanwhile Arthur had drunk a glass or 
two of sherry. He was evidently nettled 
at finding the Lieutenant almost monopo- 
lizing attention; for Tita herself had given 
up in despair, and was content to listen. 
Von Rosen was speaking as usual of the 
differences between English and German 
ways, and social aims, and what not, until 
at fast he drifted into some mention of the 
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Republican phenomena that had recently. 
been manifested in this country. 

Now what conceivable connection is 
there between the irritation of an anxious 
lover and Republicanism? Master Arthur 
had never alarmed any of us by professing 
wild opinions on that subject or on any 
other. We never knew that the young 
man had any political views, beyond a 
sort of nebulous faith in the Crown and 
the Constitution. Consider, therefore, our 
amazement when, at this moment, he 
boldly and somewhat scornfully announced 
himself a Democrat, and informed us that 
the time was come for dismissing old su- 
perstitions and destroying the last monop- 
olies of feudalism. There would be a 
heavy account to settle with the aristoc- 
racy that had for generations made laws 
to secure its own interests, and tied up the 
land of the country so that an idle popula- 
tion had to drift into the big towns and 
become paupers. All thiswas over. New 
times were at hand. England was ripe 
for a new revolution; and woe to them 
that tried to stem the tide! 

The explanatiua of which outburst was 
merely this—that Arthur was so angry 
and impatient with the state of things im- 
mediately around. him, that he was pos- 
sessed with a wild desire to upset and de- 
stroy something. And there is nothing so 
easy to upset and destroy, in rhetoric, as 
the present political basis of this country. 

Well, we looked at the lad. His face 
was still aglow; and there was something 
of triumph as well as of fierceness in it. 
The hero of the old Silesian song, when 
his sweetheart has forgotten the vows she 
made, and the ring she gave him is broken 
in two, would like to rush away into 
battle, and sleep by camp-fires, under tho 
still night. But nothing half so ordinary 
would do for our fire-eater, who, because 
he could not very well kill a Prussian lieu- 
tenant, must needs attack the British 
Crown. Was there any one of us four 
inclined to resent this burst of sham hero- 
ics? Was there not in it something of 
the desperation of wretchedness that was 
far more entitled to awaken compassion ? 
Had Arthur been less in love, he would 
have been more prudent. Had he controlled 
his emotions in that admirable fashion 
with which most of our young gentlemen 
now-a-days seem to set about the business 
of choosing a wife, he would not have 
made himself absurd. There was some- 
thing almost pitiable in this wild, incohe- 
rent, ridiculous effort of a young man to 
do or say something striking and pictur- 
esque before the eyes of a girl whose 














affections he feared were drifting away 
from him. 

The Lieutenant, to whom this outbreak 
way particularly addressed, took the affair 
very good-naturedly. He said, with a 
smile — 

“Do you know who will be the most 
disappointed, if you should have a Repub- 
lic in England? Why, the Republicans 
that are very anxious for it just now. 
Perhaps some of them are very respectable 
men —yes, I believe that; but if I am 
not wrong, the men who make the great 
fuss about it in your nation are not like 
that. Agitators—is not that what you 
call them? And, if one have England a 
Republic, do you think the government of 
the country will be given to those noisy 
persons of the present? No— that is not 
possible, I think. When the Republic 
comes; if it does come at all—and I do 
not know how much force is in this dem- 
onstration— all your great men, your 
well-educated men, your men of good po- 
sition and good breeding and good feeling 
—they will all come forward, as they do 
now, to see that the country is properly 
governed. And what will become of the 
present Republicans, who are angry be- 
cause they cannot get into Parliament, and 
who wish for a change that they may be- 
come great persons? When you take 
away the Crown, they will not all be 
kings, I think: there is too much of good 
sense in this country, and of public spirit, 
that makes your best men give up their 
own comfort to look after the government 
—and so it will be then.” 

“T hope there will be no violent change 
in our time, at least,” said Queen Tita. 

“ Madame is anxious about the Church, 
I know,” remarked the Lieutenant, with 
great gravity; but he looked at Bell, and 
Bell could not altogether conceal a smile. 
Arthur, watching them both, noticed that 
little bit of private understanding; and 
the gloom on his face visibly deepened. 

This must be said, however, that when 
an embarrassing evening is unavoidable, a 
dinner is the best method of tiding it over. 
The various small incidents of the feast 
supply any ominous gaps in the conversa- 
tion; and there is, besides, a thawing in- 
fluence in good meat and drink which the 
fiercest of tempers finds it hard to with- 
stand. After the ebullition about Repub- 
licanism, Arthur had quieted somewhat. 
By the time we had got down to the 
sweets, and perhaps with the aid of a little 
champagne —the lad never drank much 
at any time, I ought to say—his anger 
had become modified into a morose and 
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sentimental melancholy; and when he did 
manage to speak to Bell, he addressed her 
in a wistful and pathetic manner, as if she 
were some one on board a veasel and he 
saw her gradually going away from him, 
her friends, and her native land. One 
little revelation, nevertheless, comforted 
him greatly; and lovers apt to magnify 
their misfortunes will note that he might 
have enjoyed this solace long before if 
only he had exercised the most ordinary 
frankness. 

“You got a letter I sent you to Ox- 
ford, I suppose ?”’ he said, with a studied 
carelessness. 

“Yes,” said Bell, with a little conscious 
colour in her face, as she bent down her 
eyes. 

“Tam glad I had the chance of seeing 
you to-night,” he continued, with the same 
effort at self-possesion, “because I—I fan- 
cied you might be unwell — or some acci- 
dent happened —since you did not send 
the telegram I begged of you.” 

Here an awful moment of silence inter- 
vened. Everybody trembled for Bell’s re- 
ply, which might provoke the catastrophe 
we had been seeking to postpone. 

“It was only yesterday forenoon I got 
your letter,” Bell says, apparently feel- 
ing the silence uncomfortable; and — 
and I meant to have answered it to- 
night ——” 

“Oh, you were going to answer it?” 
he says with his face suddenly getting 
bright. 

“Yes,” she says, looking up with some 
surprise. “ Youdid not suppose I wouldn't 
answer it? ” 

In fact, that was just what he had 
supposed, considering that she had been 
grievously offended by the tone of his 
letter. 

“T meant to have let you know how we 
all were, and how far we had got,” says 
Bell, conveying an intimation that this sort 
of letter might be sent by anybody to any- 
body. 

Nevertheless, Arthur greatly recovered 
himself after this assurance. She had not 
broken off with him, after all. He ex- 

lained that the letter must have been de- 
ayed on the way, or she would have got it 
the day before. He drank another glass 
of champagne, and said, with a laugh, that 
he had meditated surprising us, but that 
the design had failed, for everyone seemed 
to have expected him. 

“T only came down this afternoon; and 
I suppose I must go back on Monday,” he 
remarked, ruefully. 

This looked so very like a request for an 
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invitation that I was bound to offer him a 
seat in the phaeton, if he did not mind a 
little discomfort. You should have seen 
the look of amazement and indignation 
which my Lady darted across the table at 
this moment. Fortunately, Arthur did 
not notice it. He said he was very much 
obliged —he feared he would have to re- 
turn — if he went with us for a day or two, 
he would inconvenience us sadly — but 
he would consider it before Monday morn- 
ing. 

efter dinner, Von Rosen got up and 
proposed that he and I should go down 
to the billiard-room — which is in the 
end of the building abutting on the 
stable-yard — and smoke a cigar. Surely 
generosity could go no further. Arthur 
looked surprised ; and wore quite a pleas- 
ant smile on his face when we rose an 
left. . 

But perhaps it was merely selfishness 
that caused our Uhlan to leave the field; 
for as we two went down the passage, and 
—_ our way up to the spacious room, he 
said — 

“T am rather sorry for mademoiselle. 
She does not seem to be very glad to meet 
her old friend — perhaps because he is not 
in a good temper. That is why I did say 
we should go and play billiards — there 
will be a chance of explanation — and to- 
morrow he will be all right. It is foolish 
of him to be disagreeable. All this time 
of dinner, I was thinking to myself how 
well he might make himself agreeable if he 
only wished — with knowing all the polite 
phrases with ease, and being able to talk 
without thinking. For me, that is differ- 
ent, you know. Iam bound in by stupid 
limits ; and when I think to say something 
nice to anyone—then I stop because I 
know nothing of the words — just like at a 
wall.” 

He sent the red ball up and down the 
table in rather a peevish manner; he felt 
that Arthur had an advantage perhaps. 

“But you talk English remarkably 
well.” 

“ But I have remarked that you English 
always say that to a foreigner, and will not 
tell him when he is wrong. I know I am 
often wrong — and always about your past 
tenses — your ‘ was loving’ and ‘did love,’ 
and ‘loved’ and like that; andI believe I 
am very wrong with always saying ‘do’ and 
‘did,’ for I studied to give myself free 
speaking English many years ago, and the 
book I studied with was ‘Pepys’ Diary,’ 
because it is all written in the first person, 
and by a man of good station. Now I find 
you do not say ‘J did think,’ but ‘I thought,’ 
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only itis very hard to remember. And 
as for pronunciation, I know I am very 
wrong.” 

Well, he certainly had marked forms of 
pronunciation, which I have considered it 
unnecessary to reproduce in recording his 
talk. He said “J hef” for “J have,’’ and 
“a goot shawt’ for “a good shot’? He 
also made occasional blunders in accent, 
through adopting the accent of the Latin 
word from which the English word is de- 
rived. But what were such trifles to the 
main fact that he could make himself un- 
derstood ? 

“But this is very strange,” he said; 
“how much more clearly Mademoiselle 
speaks than any English lady, or any Eng- 
lish person I have known yet. It is very 
remarkable to me, how I have great diffi- 
culty to follow people who talk like as if 
they had several tongues rolling in their 
mouth — and others speak very fast — 
and others let the ends of the words slide 
away — but Miss Bell, she is always clear, 
distinct, and very pleasant to hear, and 
then she never speaks very loud as most 
of your people do to a foreigner.” 

“ Perhaps,” I say, “there is a reason for 
Bell’s clearness of speech.” 

“Why?” 

“Perhaps she takes pains. to be very 
distinct in talking to you, while she man- 
ages not toshow it. Perhaps other peo- 
ple can notice that she speaks with a little 
more deliberation to you than to anyone 
else.” 

Von Rosen was obviously much struck. 

“Is that possible?” he said, with his 
eyes full of wonder. “I have not noticed 
that she did talk slow to me.” 

“No—she conceals it admirably; but 
all the same such is the fact. It is not so 
much slowness asa sort of careful preci- 
sion of pronunciation that she affects — 
and you ought to be very grateful for such 
consideration.” 

“Oh, I think itis very good of her — 
very good indeed — and I would thank her 
for it ——” 

“Don’t do that, or you will have no 
more of it. And at present my Lady is 
catching up a trick of talking in the same 
way.” 

rf It is very kind,” said the Lieutenant, 
turning to the table with rather a thought- 
ful manner. “You would not have ex- 
pected a young girl like that to be so re- 
flective of other people.” 

Then he broke the balls; and by fair 
strength of arm screwed the white into the 
corner pocket. Nobody was more aston- 
ished than himself, except the marker. It 
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was, indeed, the first losing hazard he had 
ever made; never having played before on 
a table with pockets. His next stroke was 
not so successful; and so he consoled him- 
self with lighting a Partaga about eight 
inches in length. 

“ At all events.” he continued, “ your 
language has not the difference of ‘ Sie’ 
and ‘ du,’ which is a great advantage. Oh, 
it is a very perplexing thing sometimes. 
Suppose you do know a young lady very 
well, and you have agreed with her in pri- 
vate you shall always call each other ‘ du ;’ 
and then before other people you call her 
‘ Sie’ —it is very hard not to call her ‘ du,’ 
by mistake, and then everyone jumps up, 
and stares at you, and all the secret is 
known. That is a very terrible thing.” 

“ And please what is the interesting cer- 
emony with which you drink briiderschaft 
with a young lady? The same as usual? 
—a large jug of becr— your arms inter- 
twined ——” 

“No—no—no!” he cried. “It is all 
amystery. You shall not know anything 
of that. But it is very good—it is a 
very pleasant thing —to have briiderschaft 
with a young lady — although you drink 
no beer, and have no ceremonies about 

“ And what did Friulein Fallersleben’s 
mamma say when you called her daughter 
‘du’ by mistake ? ” 

The large empty room resounded with 
the Lieutenant’s laughter. 

“That ig a good guess—oh! a very 

ood guess —but not just good enough. 
For it was she who did call me ‘du;’ and 
all the people were surprised — and then 
some did laugh— but she herself—oh! 
she was very angry with herself, and with 
me too, and for some time she called me 
‘ Sie’ even when we were together, until 
it was like to be a quarrel. But one more 
quarrel,” added the Lieutenant, with indif- 
ference, “was not much matter. It was 
usually one every day —and then writing 
of sorrowful letters at the night — and 
next morning some reconciliation —— Sac- 
kerment! what is the use of talking of all 
that nonsense!” 

And then once more the ball flew about 
the table; finally lodging in a pocket, and 
scoring three for a miss. Indeed, our 
Uhlan was not at home with our big Eng- 
lish tables, their small balls, pointed cues, 
and perpetual pockets. Even when he 
got a good chance of a cannon, the small- 
ness of the balls caused him to fail en- 
tirely. But he had a very excellent cigar. 
It was something to be away from the em- 
barrassment that had prevailed at dinner. 
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Perhaps, too, he enjoyed a certain sense 
of austere self-satisfaction in having left 
to Arthur full possession of the field. On 
the whole he enjoyed himself very well; 
and then, our cigars being finished, we had 
a final look at the horses, and then re- 
turned to the coffee-room. 

“TI am afraid,” said Von Rosen, with 
some alarm, “we have been negligent of 
our duties.” 

Master Arthur had left some half-hour 
before. The ladies had retired. Only 
one or two of the heaviest topers were 
left in the bar-parlour; the waiters looked 
as if they considered their week’s work 
fairly over. 

“Tell me,” said my Prussian friend, as 
he got his candle, “is that young gentle- 
man coming round here to-morrow ? ”’ 

“ Probably he is.” 

“Do you not think, then, it would be 
good to hire a vehicle and go away some- 
where for a drive all the day before he 
comes ?” 

“ To-morrow is Sunday.” 

“Well?” 

“To you fancy you would get either 
Bell or my Lady to go driving on Sunday ? 
Don’t you propose such a thing, if you are 
wise. There is a Cathedral in this town; 
and the best thing you can do is to study 
its history gnd associations early in the 
morning. Y¥ou will have plenty of time to 
think over them to-morrow, inside the 
building itself.” 

“Oh, I do not object to that,” he re- 
marked, coolly, as he went upstairs, 
“and I do not care to have too much 
driving —it is only to prevent Made- 
moiselle being annoyed, as I think she was 
at dinner this evening — thatis all. I sup- 
pose we may go for a walk to-morrow 
after the church-time? And he will 
come? Very well, he will not harm me, 
a. sure; but — but it is a pity — that is 
a Rag 

And with this somewhat mysterious 
conclusion, the Lientenant disappeared 
towards his own room. 


From The Popular Science Review. 
THE PHYSIOLOGICAL POSITION OF 
ALCOHOL. 


BY DR. RICHARDSON, F.R.8. 


At the present moment, the “ Alcohol 
Question,” as it is called, is, in various 
ways, one of the most anxious subjects of 
out-door controversy. The leaders of the 
temperance movement, seeing the tide that 
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was once against them hesitating, if not 
turning in their favour, are redoubling 
their efforts with a certain improvement of 
method which bodes better for them and 
their works: the politicians are beginning 
to consider the solution of the problem o 
the successful management, by act of Par- 
liament, of the “habitual drunkard :” the 
statist is re-collecting and revising his 
tables on the influence of alcohol upon the 
health, the wealth, and the vitality of com- 
munities : the actuary is learning that, with 
an advance of temperance, his calculations 
may require amendment: the people resi- 
dent in quiet and respectable villages, or 
in sections of great cities and towns, are 
silently but surely conspiring against that 
old institution, the public hostel, and that 
older of institutions still, “mine host” of 
the hostel : the chemists are busy with their 
analyses of wines, beers, and spirits, and 
are charged with subtle arguments on the 

uestion whether the animal body, by its 
living force, can turn alcohol into new and 
different products of the organic series: 
and lastly, but by no means leastly, the 
doctors are making clean breasts on the 
subject of their dealings with alcohol in 
the sick room, in a strain which partakes 
rather of sentiment than of reality, or of 
that serene judgment and reflection so be- 
coming to the professional mind. In the 
midst of this singular revolution of thought 
and of revelation of fact against the use of 
alcohol, it is, I had almost said, appalling 
to observe how its use extends. What is 
protest in theory is met by counter-protest 
in practice. Is theory or practice false ? 
That is the question. 

The answer I shall try herewith to give 
to that question shall consist of fact and 
suggestion. I have no part in mere con- 
troversy. I have tried by experiment and 
experience to read tne physiological ac- 
tion of alcohol, and the reading thus ob- 
tained I propose to put forward in this 
brief chronicle. Let the reader, if he 
choose, take up the controversy from the 
narrative. 

I would deal now with one part of the 
science side of the alcohol question, and 
which, put in very simple language, would 
stand as follows: Is alcohol good for the 
health of man and the lower animals? 
Does it give them strength, readiness for 
work, endurance for work, length of days, 
happiness? To answer the question relat- 
ing to the lower animals first, we may, I 
think, come to the safe conclusion that al- 
cohol is not good for animals under the 
rank of man. Calves fed on gin-balls — 
barley meal and gin — are very soon pre- 
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pared for the abattoir, but are not exalted 
into anything very sprightly and lovely in 
the bovine line. On the contrary, they 
are rendered dull, slothful, sleepy calves, 
on whose bodies the advice “ Rest and be 
thankful” is morally branded. Cats and 
kittens are equally deteriorated by alcohol. 
I knew some young people who gradually 
taught a favourite kitten to walk round 
the dinner-table during dessert and taste 
wine. It was not long before the taste be- 
came a luxurious habit with the animal, 
but she soon began to fail under it. She 
slept half her life, lost all desire for play, 
and in the course of a month or two was 
dropsical and beyond cure. She contracted 
the liver disease called cirrhosis, and a 
very perfect specimen of the disorder she 
presented after her untimely death. I 
have observed that birds can be made to 
acquire a taste for alcohol. Pigeons and 
fowls, after a little training, will pick up 
peas saturated with spirit, and subsist on 
such diet. The animals fatten and sleep, 
but they lose their vivacity, and certainly 
lose their muscular power. The same rulé 
holds good with fish. These animals, un- 
der the feeble but steady influence of alco- 
_ become indolent and sleepy and soon 
ie. 

On the whole, then, we may conclude 
safely that god Bacchus meant wine and 
all its allies specially forman. Perhaps he 
foresaw that it would be too expensive an 
article for beasts generally, and so wisely 
limited its adaptation; or perhaps he did 
not adapt it wisely for the good of man, 
since, according to the best accounts of 
him from those his votaries who believe in 
him, he was not a personage who went 
deeply into any other subject than wine. 
Was he wise, and is alcohol bad for beasts, 
good for man? We willturn to this ques- 
tion. 

It is right, before entering on this ques- 
tion, to say that under the word alcohol I 
mean specifically the alcohol which ordina- 
rily enters into wines, beers, spirits, and 
upon which their action as stimulants de- 
pends. There are many other substances 
included now, by chemists, under the term 
alcohols, such as methylic, butylic, and 
amylic alcohols; and there is another sin- 
gular alcohol called mercaptan, or sulphur 
alcohol, in which the element sulphur re- 
places the element oxygen of common al- 
cohol. Certain of these other alcohols — 
those above named particularly —I have 
made, also, subject of physiological study ; 
and the report of their action would afford 
scope for an article that could not, I think, 
fail to be of interest to scientific readera 
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whose tastes lean towards physiological 
research. But, as it will be simplest to 
begin with the alcohol that is best known, 
and for good or for evil is most potent in 
the world in our time, I confine, on this 
occasion, myself to it —ethylic or common 
alcohol. 

Ethylic alcohol will enter the animal 
body by any channel through which it can 
be administered. It may be introduced by 
the stomach, by the connective tissue be- 
neath the skin, into which it can be readily 
injected, and by the inhalation of its va- 
pour by the lungs. This last method of 
administration is, however, the most diffi- 
cult, the quantity required for the produc- 
tion of an effect being considerable, and 
the time required very long. The animals 
most susceptible to the action of alcohol- 
vapour are pigeons; but even they resist 
the influgnce of the vapour so determin- 
ately, that the same quantity which would 
produce a profound effect in half-an-hour, 
were it injected subcutaneously, exerts no 
marked inflnence if administered through 
the air. 

But in whatever mode alcohol may be 
passed into the living body to produce 
modification of physiological action, the 
changes it excites are remarkably uniform, 
and ceteris paribus the amount required to 
induce the changes isalso uniform. Thus, 
I have found, by many researches, that the 
proportion of sixty grains of alevhol to the 
pound weight of the animal body is the 
quantity capable of producing an extreme 
effect. 

The order of the changes induced is, in 
* like manner, singularly uniform, and ex- 
tends in a methodical way through all 
classes of animals that may be subjected 
to the influence; and as the details of this 
part of my subject are the facts that con- 
cern us most, I shall expend some time in 
their narration. 

The first symptom of moment that at- 
tracts attention, after alcohol has com- 
menced to take effect on the animal body, 
is what may be called vascular excitement ; 
in other words, over-action of the arterial 
vessels and of the heart, or, speaking still 
more correctly, over-action of the heart 
and arterial vessels. The heart beats more 

uickly, and thereupon the pulse rises. 

here may be some other symptoms of a 
subjective kind— symptoms felt by the 
person or animal under the alcohol — but 
this one symptom of vascular excitement is 
the first objective symptom, or that which 
is presented to the observer. I endeav- 
oured in one research to determine from 
observations on inferior animals what was 
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the actual degree of vascular excitement 
induced by alcohol, and my results were 
full of interest. They have, however, been 
entirely superseded by the observations 
made on the human subject by Dr. Parkes 
and Count Wollowicz. 

These observers conducted their enquir- 
ies on the young and healthy adult man. 
They counted the beats of the heart, first 
at regular intervals, during what were 
called water periods, that is to say, during 
periods when the subject under observa- 
tion drank nothing but water: and next, 
taking still the same subject, they counted 
the beats of the heart during successive 
periods in which alcohol was taken 
in increasing quantities: thus step by 
step they measured the precise action of 
alcohol on the heart, and thereby the pre- 
cise primary influence induced by alcohol. 
Their results were as follows: — 

The average number of beats of the 
heart in 24 hours (as calculated from 
eight observations made in 14 hours) dur- 
ing the first, or water period, was 106,000; 
in the alcoholic period it was 127,000, or 
about 21,000 more ; and in the brandy pe- 
riod it was 131,000, or 25,000 more. 

The highest of the daily mean of the 
pulse observed during the first or water 
period was 77:5; but on this day two ob- 
servations are deficient. The next highest 
daily mean was 77 beats. 

If, instead of the mean of the eight 
days, or 73:57, we compare the mean of 
this one day, viz., 77 beats per minute, 
with the alcoholic days, so as to be sure not 
to over-estimate the action of the alcohol, 
we find: — 

On the 9th day with one fluid ounce of 
alcohol the heart beat 430 times more. 

On the 10th day, with two fluid ounces, 
1,872 times more. . 

On the 11th day, with four fluid ounces, 
12,960 times more. F 

On the 12th.day, with six fiuid ounces, 
30,672 times more. 

On the 13th day, with eight fluid ounces, 
23,904 times more. 

On the 14th day, with eight fluid ounces, 
25,488 times more. 

But as there was ephemeral fever on the 
12th day it is right to make a deduction, 
and to estimate the number of beats in 
that day as midway between the 11th and 
13th days, or 18,432. Adopting this, the 
mean daily excess of beats during the al- 
coholic days was 14,492, or an increase of 
rather more than 13 per cent. 

The first day of alcohol gave an excess 
of 4 per cent., and the last of 23 per cent. ; 
and the mean of these two gives almost 
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the same percentage of excess as the mean 
of the six days. 

Admitting that each beat of the heart 
was as strong during the alcoholic period 
as in the water period (and it was really, 
more powerful), the heart on the last two 
days of alcohol was doing one-fifth more 
work, | 

Adopting the lowest estimate which has 
been given of the daily work done by the 
heart, viz.,as equal to 122 tons lifted one 
foot, the heart, during the alcoholic period, 
did daily work in excess equal to lifting | 
158 tons one foot, and in the last two days 
did extra work to the amount of 24 tons, 
lifted as far. | 

The period of rest for the heart was 
shortened, though, perhaps, not to such an 
extent as would be inferred from the num-| 
ber of beats; for each contraction was 
sooner over. The heart on the fifth and| 
sixth days after alcohol was left off, and 
apparently at the time when the last | 
traces of alcohol were eliminated, showed | 
in the sphygmographic tracings signs of | 
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rated, and the vessels were enlargeil, 
and the effect was so marked as to show 
that this is an important influence for good 
or for evil when alcohol is used.” 

By common observation the flush seen 
on the cheek during the first stage of al- 
coholic excitation is supposed to extend 
merely to the parts actually seen. It can- 
not, however, be too forcibly impressed 
on the mind of the reader that the condi- 
tion is universal in the body. If the lungs 
could be seen they, too, would be found 
with their vessels injected; if the brain 
and spinal cord could be laid open to view 
they would be discovered in the saine con- 
dition; if the stomach, the liver, the 
spleen, the kidneys, or any other vascular 
organs or parts could be laid open to the 
eye, the vascular enlargement wonld be 
equally manifest. 

In course of time, in persons accustomed 
to alcohol, the vascular changes, tempo- 
rary only in the noviciate, become con- 
firmed and permanent. The bloom on the 
nose which characterizes the genial toper 


unusual feebleness; and, perhaps, in conse- , is the established sign of alcoholic action 
quence of this, when the brandy quickened | on vascular structure. 
the heart again, the tracings showed a; Recently some new physiological enqui- 
more rapid contraction of the venticles, ries have served to explain the reason why, 
but less power, than in the alcoholic peri- under alcohol, the heart at first beats so 
od. The brandy acted, in fact, on a heart quickly and why the pulses rise. At one 
whose nutrition had not been perfectly re-| time it was imagined that the alcohol acted 
stored. immediately upon the heart, stimulating it 
It is difficuit, at first glance, to realize ' to increased action, and from this idea — 
the excessive amount of work performed false idea, I should say —of the primary 
by the heart under this extreme excite-| action of alcohol, many erroneous conclu- 
ment. Little wonder it is that, after the | sions have been drawn. We have now 


labour imposed upon it by six ounces of |learned that there exist many chemical 
alcohol, the heart should flag; still less, bodies which act directly by producing a 
wonder that the brain and muscles which, paralysis of the organic nervous supply of 
depend upon the heart for their blood|the vessels which constitute the minute 


supply should be languid for many hours,| vascular circuit. These minute vessels 
and should require the rest of long sleep | when paralyzed offer inefficient. resistance 
for renovation. It is hard physical work, | to the stroke of the heart, and the heart 
in short, to fight against alcohol; harder thus liberated, like the mainspring of a 
than rowing, walking, wrestling, carrying clock from which the resistance has been 


heavy weights, coal-heaving, or the tread-' 
wheel itself. 

While the heart is thus labouring under 
the action of alcoholic stimulation, a 
change is observable in the extreme circu- 
lation — that circulation of blood which by 
varying shades of colour in exposed parts of 
the body, such as the cheek, is visible to the 
eye. The peripheral circulation is quick- 
ened, the vessel distended. We see this usu- 
ally in persons under the influence af wine 
in the early stage, and we speak of it as the 
¥ flush produced by wine. The authors I 
have already quoted report upon it in defi- 
nite terms. “The peripheral circulation 
(during alcoholic excitement) was accele- 





removed, quickens in action, dilating the 
minute and feebly-acting vessels, and giv- 
ing evidence really not of increased but of 
wasted power. 

The phenomena noticed above constitute 
the first stage of alcoholic action on the 
body ; we may call it the stage of excite- 
ment; it corresponds with a similar stage 
or degree caused by chloroform. 

If the action of alcohol be carried fur- 
ther, a new set of changes are induced in 
another part of the nervous system — the 
spinal system. Whether this change be 
due simply to the modification of the cir- 
culation in the spinal cord, or to the direct 
action of the alcohol upon the nervous 
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men, . not yet known, but the fact of peculiar modification proceeding in respect 
ange of function is i . 
conalip “of deficient. age gone: e Ava Many, panned Fated. RF. 
tion of muscular movement. The nervous ature is increased, especially in those parts 
control of certain of the muscles is lost,' that are unduly charged and flushed with 
and the nervous stimulus is more or less blood. But it is to be observed that in 
—. _— ge me hay pane MS ! yng “ oy ey = the snd . _ 
uman subject usually fail first of dency is to a fall of temperature. In the 
“ then the —— of -_ horged pe i — ———- intoxication 
and it 1s worthy of remark that the flexor under alcohol, however, there are, as we 
muscles give way earlier than the exten-| have already seen, three degrees or stages. 
sors. The muscles themselves by this time! The first is a stage of simple exhilaration, 
are also failing in power; they respond!the second of excitement, the third of 
more feebly than is natural to the galvanic rambling insesibility, and the fourth of 
stimulus; they, too, are coming under the entire unconsciousness, with muscular 
depressing influence of the paralyzing | prostration. The duration of these stages 
agent, their structure temporarily changed, 'can be mcdified in the most remarka le 
and their contractile power everywhere |manner by the mode of administration ; 
reduced. This modification of the animal | but whether they are developed or recov- 
ee under alcohol marks the second! ered from in an hour or a day, they are 
egree of its action. In this degree, in always present except in cases where the 
young subjects, there is usually vomiting, | quantity of alcohol administered is in such 
and in birds this symptom is invariable. | excess that life instantly is endangered or 
Under chloroform there is produced a de-! destroyed. In the first or exhilarative 
gree or stage of action holding the same | stage the temperature undergoes a slight 
place in the order of phenomena. increase; in birds a degree Fahrenheit, in 
The influence of the alcohol continued |mammals half a degree. In the second 
still longer, the upper portions of the cer-| degree, during which there is vomiting in 
ebral mass, or larger brain, become impli-| birds, or attempts at vomiting, the temper- 
one — on a see of em eg ag back eA — orig 
and volition, and as they become unbal- but soon begins to fall; and during the 
anced and thrown into chaos, the mind! third degree the decline continues. The 
loses equilibrium, and the rational part of, third — fully —_- the temper- 
the nature of the man gives way before | ature falls to its first minimum, and in 
the emotional, passional, or mere organic | birds comes down from five and a half to 
part. The reason now is off duty, or is| six degrees; in rabbits from two and a half 
fooling with duty, and all the mere animal | to three degrees. In this condition the 
instincts and sentiments are laid atrocious- — ae often remains until 
ly bare. The coward shows up more cra-| there are signs of recovery, viz., conscious 
ven, the braggart more braggart, the bold ‘or semi-conscious movements, upon which 
more bold, the cruel more cruel, the igno- | _ may be a —— fall of he nag 
rant more ignorant, the untruthful more , of two or even three degrees in birds. In 
untruthful, the carnal more carnal. “In| this course of recovery I have seen, for in- 
vino veritas” expresses faithfully, indeed | stance, the temperature of a pigeon which 
even to physiological accuracy, a true con-|had a ‘natural standard of 110° Fahr. re- 
dition. ‘The spirits of the emotions are all duced to 102°. Usually with this depres- 
in revel, and are prepared to rattle over |sion of force there is a desire for sleep, 
each other in — disorder ; foolish senti-| and with on eS a — a there 
mentality, extending to tears, grotesque | is a return of animal heat; but the return 
and meaningless laughter, absurd promises | is very slow, the space of time required to 
and asseverations, inane threats or childish | bring back the natural heat being from 
predictions impel the tongue, until at last | three to four times longer than that which 
there is failure of the senses, distortion of | was required to reduce it to the minimum. 
the objective realities of life, obscurity, In these fluctuations : temperature the 
mt cen” teal watts Ge ane ewiagumn yah js gee Cee 
prostration. is constitutes the third) 1 
stage of alcoholic intoxication. It is the the fluctuation, and to some extent as re- 
stage of any ae Senin oe eae of a ; 
when the surgeon performs his painless ese facts respecting fall of tempera- 
task. ture of the animal body under alcohol were 
While these changes in the action of the | derived from observations originally taken 
nervous system are in progress there is a‘ from the inferior animals; they have been 
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confirmed since by other observers from! It happens usually, nevertheless, that 
the human subject. Dr. De Marmon, of under favourable circumstances the intox- 
King’s Bridge, New York, has specially | icated live: the temperature of the body 
proved this fact in some instances of poi- sinks two or three degrees lower, but the 
soning by whiskey in youngchildren. In alcohol diffusing through all the tissues, 
one of these examples the temperature of and escaping by diffusion and elimination, 
the body fell from the natural standard of the living centres are slowly relieved, and 
98° Fahr. to 94°, in another to 93 1-2°. so there is slow return of power. If 
Through all the three stages noticed in death actually occurs, the cause of it is 
the above, the decline of animal heat is a | condensation of fluid on the bronchial sur- 
steadily progressing phenomenon. It is| faces and arrest of respiration from this 
true that in the first stage the heat of the | _— mechanical cause. The animal is 
flushed parts of the body is for a brief, literally drowned in his own secretion. 
time raised, but this is due to greater dis-| Such are the stages or degrees of alco- 
tribution of blood and increased radiation, | holic narcotism, from the first to the last. 
not to an actual increment of heat with-' And with the description of them, and the 
in the body. The mass of the body is | order in which they come, my present task 
cooling, in fact, while the surfaces are more is well nigh complete. There arise, how- 
briskly radiating, and soon, as the supply ‘ever, a few thoughts and suggestions de- 
of heat-motion fails, there is fall of surface | serving of brief notice. 
temperature also; a fall becoming more! 1. In the first place we gather from the 
decided from hour to hour up to the occur- ; physiological reading of the action of alco- 
rence of the fourth and final stage, of, hol that the agent is a narcotic. I have 
which I have now to treat. compared it throughout to chloroform, and 
The fourth degree of alcoholic intoxica- | the comparison is good in all respects save 
tion is one of collapse of the volitional one, viz. that alcohol is less fatal than 
nervous centres, of the muscular organs! chloroform as an immediate destroyer. It . 
under the the control of those centres, and | kills certainly in its own way to the extent, 
of some of the organic or mere animal’ according to Dr. De Marmon, of fifty thou- 
centres. It is true that while the body | sand persons a year in England, and ten 
lies prostrate under alcohol there are ob-' thousand a year in Russia, but its method 
served certain curious movements of the of killing is slow, indirect, and by painful 
limbs, but these are not stimulated from | disease. 
the centres of volition, nor are they re-| 2. The well proven fact that alcohol, 
flected motions derived from any external | when it is taken into the body, reduces 
stimulus; they are strange automatic move- the animal temperature, is full of the most 
ments, as if still in the spinal cord there | important suggestions. The fact shows 
were some life, and they continue irregu- | that alcohol does not in any sense act as a 
larly nearly to the end of the chapter, even | supplier of vital heat as is so commonly 
when the end is death. supposed, and that it does not prevent the 
Through the whole of this last stage two | loss of heat as those imagine “who take 
centres remain longest true to their duty, |just a drop to keep out the cold.” It 
the centre that calls into play the respira-| shows, on the contrary, that cold and al- 
tory action, and the centre that stimulates | cohol in their effects on the body run close- 
the heart. There is then an interval dur-| ly together, an opinion most fully confirm- 
ing which there are .no movements what-' ed by the experience of those who live or 
ever, save these of the diaphragm and the travel in cold regions of the earth. The 
heart, and when these fail the primary | experiences of the Arctic voyagers, of the 
failure is in the breathing muscle: to the! leaders of the great Napoleonic campaign 
last the heart continues in action. in Russia, of the good monks of St. Ber- 
The leading peculiarity of the action of | nard, all testify that death from cold is ac- 
alcohol is the slowness with which the two | celerated by its ally alcohol. Experiments 
centres that supply the heart and the great | with alcohol in extreme cold tell the like 
respiratory muscle are affected. In this; story, while the chilliness of body which 
lies the comparative safety of alcohol : | succeeds upon even a moderate excess of 
acting evenly and slowly, the different sys-| alcoholic indulgence leads direct to the 
tems of organs die after each other, or to-| same indication of truth. 
gether, gently, with the exception of those| 3. The conclusive evidence now in our 
two on which the continuance of mere an-' possession that alcohol taken into the an- 
imal life depends. But for this provision! imal body sets free the heart, so as to 
every deeply intoxicated animal would in-' cause the excess of motion of which the 
evitably die. - record has been given above, is proof that 
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the heart, under the frequent influence of 
alcohol, must undergo deleterious change 
of structure. It may, indeed, be admitted 
in proper fairness, that when the heart is 
passing through this rapid movement it is 
working under less pressure than when 
its movements are slow and natural; and 
this allowance must needs be made or 
the inference would be that the organ 
ought to stop at once in function by the 
excess of strain put uponit. At the same 
time the excess of motion is unquestion- 
ably injurious to the heart and to the 
body at large: it subjects the body in all 
its parts to irregularity of supply of blood; 
it subjects the heart to the same injurious 
influence; it weakens and, as a necessary 
sequence, degrades both the body and the 
heart. 

4, Speaking honestly, I cannot, by any 
argument yet presented to me, admit the 
alcohols by any sign that should distin- 
guish them from other chemical substances 
of the exciting and depressing narcotic 
class. When it is physiologically under- 
stood that what is called stimulation or 
excitement is, in absolute fact, a relaxa- 
tion, I had nearly said a paralysis, of one 
of the most important mechanisms in the 
animal hody — the minute, resisting, com- 
pensating circulation—we grasp quickly 
the error in respect to the action of stim- 
ulants in which we have been educated, 
and obtain a clear solution of the well 
known experience that all excitement, all 
passion, leaves, after its departure, low- 
ness of heart, depression of mind, sadness 
of spirit. We learn, then, in respect to 
alcohol, that the temporary excitement it 
produces is at the expense of the animal 
force, and that the ideas of its being 
necessary to resort to it, that it may lift 
up the forces of the animal body into true 
and firm and even activity, or that it may 
add something useful to the living tissues, 
are errors as solemn as they are widely 
disseminated. In the scientific education 
of the people no fact is more deserving 
of special comment than this fact, that 
excitement is wasted force, the running 
down of the animal mechanism before it 
has served out its time of motion. 

5. It will be said that alcohol cheers the 
weary, and that to take a little wine for 
the stomach’s sake is one of those-lessons 
that comes from the deep recesses of hu- 
man nature. I am not so obstinate as to 
deny this argument. There are times in 
the life of man when the heart is op- 
pressed, when the resistance to its motion 
is excessive, and when blood flows lan- 
guidly to the centres of life, nervous and 








muscular. In these moments alcohol 
cheers. It lets loose the heart from its op- 
a it lets flow a brisker current of 

lood into the failing organs; it aids nu- 
tritive changes, and altogether is of tem- 
porary service to man. So far alcohol is 
good, and if its use could be limited to 
this one action, this one purpose, it would 
be amongst the most excellent of the gifts 
of nature to mankind. Unhappily,’ the 
border line between this use and the 
abuse of it, the temptation to extend be- 
yond the use, the habit to apply the use 
when it is not wanted as readily as when 
it is wanted, overbalance, in the multitude 
of men, the temporary value that attaches 
truly to alcohol as a physiological agent. 
Hence alcohol becomes a dangerous instru- 
ment even in the hands of the strong and 
wise, a murderous instrument in the hands . 
of the foolish and weak. Used too fre- 

uently, used too excessively, the agent 
that in moderation cheers the failing body, 
relaxes its parts too extremely; spoils vi- 
tal organs ; makes the course of the circu- 
lation slow, imperfect, irregular; suggests 
the call for more stimulation; tempts to 
renewal of the evil, and ruins the mechan- 
ism of the healthy animal before its hour 
for ruin, by natural decay, should be at all 
near. 

6. It is assumed by most persons that 
alcohol gives strength, and we hear feeble 
persons saying daily that they are being 
kept up by stimulants. This means actu- 
ally that they are being kept down, but 
the sensation they derive from the imme- 
diate action of the stimulant deceives them 
and leads them to attribute lasting good 
to what, in the large majority of cases, is 
persistent evil. The evidence is all-perfect 
that alcohol gives no potential power to 
brain or muscle. During the first stage 
of its action it may enable a wearied or 
feeble organism to do brisk work for a 
short time; it may make the mind briefly 
brilliant; it may excite muscle to quick 
action, but it does nothing at its own cost, 
fills up nothing it has destroyed as it leads 
to destruction. A fire makes a brilliant 
sight, but it leaves a desolation; and thus 
with alcohol. 

On the muscular force the very slightest 
excess of alcoholic influence is injurious. 
I find by measuring the power of muscle 
for contraction in the natural state and 
under alcohol, that so soon as there is a 
distinct indication of muscular disturb- 
ance, there is also indication of muscular 
failure, and if I wished, by scientific ex- 
periment, to spoil for work the most per- 
fect specimen of a working animal, say a 
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horse, without inflicting mechanical injury, | noted many points of peculiar scientific in- 
I could chose no better agent for the pur-| terest as deserving my attention, and 
pose of the experiment than alcohol. But} amongst these one specially important, the 
alas! the readiness with which strong well-| question : — How alcohol, after it has been 
built men slip into general paralysis under| taken into the organism, is disposed of, 
the continued influence of this false sup-| whether by conversion into, a new produet 
port, attests how unnecessary it were to| by which it ceases to be alcohol, or wheth- 
put a lower animal to the proof of an ex-/| er, by leaving the body, as it entered it, an 
periment. The experiment is a custom,/ unbroken chemical compound? This ques- 
and man is the subject. tion, however important scientifically, is of 
7. It may be urged that men take alco-|secondary moment when it is compared 
hol, nevertheless, take it freely and yet| with the study of the direct regular, and 
live; that the adult Swede drinks his aver-| almost unvarying action of alcohol upon 
age cup of twenty-five gallons of alcohol| the body during life, and I have therefore 
per year and yet remains on the face of | left it in order to place before the mind of 
the earth. I admit force, even in this ar-| my readers the actual influence of alcohol 
gument, for [ know that under the persist-| on the body of the animal that takes it, 
ent use of alcohol there is a secondary} whatever may become of it after it has en- 
provision for the continuance of life. In|tered the body. If in this effort I have 
the confirmed alcoholic the alcohol is in a} shown how far alcohol is really good, and 
certain sense so disposed of that it fits,as| how such value as there is in it is limited 
it were, the body for along season, nay,| at most to the ‘first stage of its action ; if I 
becomes part of it; and yet it is silently | have shown how, being a so-called stimu- 
doing its fatal work: all the organs of the} lant, it is not a giver of power; if I have 
body are slowly being brought into a state | indicated by what slight error in the use 
of adaptation to receive it and to dispose | of it it is a destroyer of power of the most 
of it ; but in that very preparation they are | potent character; and if, from experiment- 
themselves undergoing physical changes| al research on the physiological action of 
tending to the destruction of their func-| the agent, I have been able to communi- 
tion and to perversion of their structure.| cate to the world some facts not before 
Thus, the origin of alcoholic phthisis, of | rightly understood, my intention is car- 
cirrhosis of the liver, of degeneration of | ried out. I hope, moreover, the intention 
_the kidney, of disease of the membranes of| is carried out with benefit to the greatest 
the brain, of disease of the substance of | of all social efforts, the effort to reduce al- 
the brain and spinal cord, of degeneration | cohol to its legitimate application as an in- 
of the heart, and of all those varied modi-|strument for some good and most evil in 
fications of organic parts which the dis-| the possession of man. 
sector of the human subject so soon 
learns to observe ~ almost without con- 
cern, and certainly without anything more 
than commonplace curiosity — as the de- 
vastations incident to alcoholic indulgence. . From The Saturday Review. 
Thus, the origin of such a report as that ENGLISH CIVIL WARS. 
of Mr. Everrett on the census of America| It is an old complaint that history is 
in 1860, related by Dr. De Marmon in the | made up of crimes, and the complaint is so 
“New York Medical Journal” for Decem-| true that it draws near to the nature of 
ber 1870. ; falsehood. The proper answer to it doubt- 
“For the last ten years the use of spirits | less is that, in this imperfect world, good 
has —1. Imposed on the nation a divest | is chiefly shown in its antagonism to evil, 
expense of 600,000,000 dollars. 2. Has| and that, where we have the richest crop 
caused an indirect expense of 600,000,000 | of crimes, we have also the chance of find- 
dollars. 3. Has destroyed 300,000 lives.|ing the richest crop of virtues. Where 
4. Has sent 100,000 children to the pve there are no oppressors there can be no 
houses. 5. Has committed at least 150,000! deliverers ; where there are no enemies to 
ge into prisons and workhouses. 6.| withstand there can be no heroes or mar- 
as made at least 1,000 insane. 7. Has|tyrs. If everybody else had been as good 
determined at least 2,000 suicides. 8. Has! as St. Louis, St. Louis could not have been 
caused the loss, by fire or violence, of at|so good as he was. In such an angelic 
least 10,000,000 dollars’ worth of pro-|community his virtues must have been 
perty. 9. Has made 200,000 widows and/| mainly passive; he would have had few or 
1,000,000 orphans.” no temptations to strive against ; the occa- 
When I sat down to write this essay I sions for doing most of his-best deeds would 
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never have happened. And again, it by 
no means follows that those portions of 
history which stand out before us as fullest 
of crimes,were really the times of the 
greatest wickedness or the greatest unhap- 
piness. A desolating war or revolution 
stands out before us in all its native ugli- 
ness; yet we may doubt whether any war 
or revolution inflicts so much suffering, or 
does so much to corrupt and degrade a 
people, as some of. those long periods of 
dull, grinding op»ression which go on year 
after year, generation after generation, 
without leaving any* particular mark be- 
hind them. <A war or a revolution, if it 
gives special opportunity for great érimes, 
also gives special opportunity for great 
virtues; while there are times when men 
seem so utterly crushed by a long and 
wearing misgovernment as to be unable to 
do anything great in the way either of 

ood or of evil. The wars of religion in 

rance were bad enough, but it would 
have been better to live in times which at 
any rate were alive than to have dragged 
on our being through the long and dreary 
deadness of Spanish misgovernment in 
Italy. It is only when we come to the 
Thirty Years’ War that we begin to doubt 
whether quiet, however gained, is not bet- 
ter than an endless state of war and tu- 
mults. In our own country we have had 
three great times of civil war, and two of 
the three are undoubtedly times to which 
we look back, and rightly, with feelings of 
national pride. The civil wars of the thir- 
teenth and of the seventeenth centuries 
stand out among the most brilliant periods 
in English history, and we may fairly say 
that they combine an unusually large share 
of the good side of national commotions 
with an unusually small share of the evil. 
It is possible to sympathize with both 
sides, at all events with particular men on 
both sides. One reason is that, though 
the appeal to arms on the popular side was 
in both cases thoroughly justified, yet it 
was not called forth by any particularly 
monstrous oppression. It is quite certain 
that there were parts of the world both in 
the thirteenth and in the seventeenth cen- 
tury where the misgovernment of Henry 
the Third or of Charles the First would 
have seemed exceptionally good govern- 
ment. It shows how much higher the 
English standard in these matters was at 
any given time, as compared with that of 
most other nations, that our forefathers 
thought it worth while to draw the sword 
in either case. The earlier part of the 
thirteenth century is indeed somewhat 
different. King John and his Brabancons 
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were positive evils in the land of a different 
kind from anything that went on under 
either Henry or Charles. Neither Henry 
nor Charles was a vulgar oppressor. Henry 
the Third, in truth, we cannot call in his 
own person an oppressor at all. In his 
personal character he was a most respect- 
able gentleman, only he let his kingdom go 
to utter ruin, because he could not bear to 
say No to his wife or his mother. Charles 
we may with more reason call an oppressor, 
but he was not a wanton oppressor. He 
was a despot on principle. Such a despot 
is politically far more dangerous than a 
mere vulgar tyrant, but his position is not 
inconsistent with much that entitles him 
to personal respect. Both these great 
struggles — that of the thirteenth and that 
of the seventceuth century — drew a cer- 
tain elevation of character from the cir- 
cumstances out of which they rose. The 
men who fought on the popular side were 
not like men who are goaded into revolt 
by mere brutal oppression, and are there- 
fore tempted to repay in kind what they 
have themselves undergone. They were 
men fighting fora principle, for the old 
Constitution and laws of England, and on 
the whole they bore themselves in both 
cases in a manner worthy of the cause in 
which they rose. And, on the other hand, 
something of the same elevation of charac- 
ter was shared also by their adversaries. 
The Royalists of the days both of Charles 
and of Henry were fighting on what we hold 
to be the wrong side, but they were not in 
either case fighting for a mere tyranny” 
which it was plain at the first blush that 
they ought to have been ashamed to sup- 
port. From one point of view we may be 
sorry to see good men or both sides com- 
ing together to take away one another’s 
lives. But it is really honourable to the 
national character that, when great na- 
tional struggles could not be avoided, they 
should have been of such a kind that good 
men could be found on both sides. In an 
ideal state of things, Hampden and Falk- 
land ought never to have been arrayed 
against each other; but it is something, as 
things actually were, to have a Hampden 
and a Falkland to array against each other. 
And in the earlier struggle, if we weep for 
the overthrow of Simon the Righteous, it 
is something that it was by the hand of the 
great Edward that he was overthrown. 
Oar third great period of civil war, the 
struggle which comes in point of time be- 
tween the days of Evesham and the days 
of Naseby, is a less satisfactory spectacle 
than either the earlier or the later time 
with which it has to be compared. The 
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thirteenth and the seventeenth centuries 
are eminently attractive portions of our 
history; the fifteenth, in its internal as- 

ect, is certainly somewhat repulsive. It 
is not so easy to get up an interest in the 
Wars of the Roses as in either of the other 
two great struggles. The ugly features 
of civil strife come out into special promi- 
nence. A warin which fellow-countrymen 
butcher one another is not in any case an 
agreeable sight; and it becomes still less 
agreeable when fellow countrymen butcher 
one another, as it would seem at first sight, 
absolutely without any cause. The civil 
wars of the thirteenth century and the 
civil wars of the seventeenth are both per- 
fectly intelligible. There is nodoubt as to 
what the combatants were fighting for on 
either side. But the civil wars of the fif- 
teenth century are by no means equally 
clear. Our first impression is that men 
were fighting out of mere blind attach- 
ment to personal leaders, or perhaps that 
they were fighting without any intelligible 
reason whatever, out of sheer love of giv- 
ing and taking blows. The name by which 
the struggle is commonly known is signifi- 
cant. The other two have political names: 
they are the Barons’ War and the Parlia- 
mentary War — names with the former of 
which we may perhaps feel inclined to 
quarrel. The name of the Barons’ War 
sounds as if it had been a struggle for aris- 
tocratic dominion, instead of a struggle in 
which the Barons simply acted as the first 
rank of the people. Still names like the 
Barons’ War, the Parliamentary War, set 
forth well enough the political nature of 
the struggle, a struggle between a Govern- 
ment and a nation. But the war of the 
fifteenth century has no political name; it 
is called not after parties or classes in the 
State, but after the accidental badges of 
two particular families. It is the War of 
the Roses; and it might seem at first sight 
that it really was little more than a strife 
about a white and a red rose, a dispute in 
fact about the colour of a shield, a dispute 
such as the dispute between blue and yel- 
low still is to a good many who shout on 
either side. But we may be quite sure 
that in a country which had made such ad- 
vanées in civilized and political life as Eng- 
land had made in the fifteenth century, 
men did not go out to kill one another 
without some better reasons than these. 
The issue was by no means so simple in 
the fifteenth century as it was in the thir- 
teenth or in the seventeenth. In the sev- 
enteenth century, though the political right 
and wrong of the case is plain, yet we have 
sympathies which pull us both ways; at all 
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events, we can understand why good and 
wise men were to be found on both sides. 
The difficulty then was that there was so 
much to be said on both sides. In the fif- 
teenth century the difficulty rather is that 
there was so little to be said on either 
side. Or it might be put that there was a 
good deal to be said on both sides, but 
that the case on both sides alike was con- 
fused and inconsistent. The formal claim 
of the House of York rested on the dullest 
and most slavish doctrine of hereditary 
right. That doctrine, as it was put forth 
by them, took a form yet duller and more 
slavish than it took in the mouths of the 
Jacobites. The Stuart pretenders were at 
least the male heirs of former Kings; the 
elder of the two was what our fathers 
would have deemed a true Atheling, the 
born son of a crowned King. The strictly 
family sentiment could therefore gather 
round them in a way in which it could not 
gather round pretenders whose claim rest- 
ed on an intricate pedigree of female suc- 
cession. The houses of Lancaster and 
York both came of the direct male stock 
of Edward the Third, and, according to 
male descent, York came of a younger 
branch than Lancaster. But, by a diligent 
reckoning of great-grandmothers, York 
conld make itself out to be in the female 
line the representative of an elder branch 
than Lancaster. On the strength of such 
an hereditary claim as this, men were 
called on to brand as a dynasty of usurpers 
a dynasty which had reigned for three 
generations by a thoroughly good Parlia- 
mentary title. Yet, notwithstanding the 
monstrous nature of the Yorkist claim, it 
is not hard to-see that there was practi- 
cally a good deal to be said on the Yorkist 
side. Itis plain that the dead conserva- 
vism of the country was on the side of Lan- 
caster, and that the advancing elements 
were for the moment on the side of York. 
It is not equally plain that the permanent 
interests of the country were on the York- 
ist side. When we get to Edward the 
Fourth we feel as if we were somehow 
getting into the region of Louis the Elev- 
enth and Ferdinand of Aragon. When 
Lord Lytton called his novel the Last of 
the Barons, he did not hit oa the most ap- 
oer description of the personal 

ichard Earl of Warwick. But the title 
well enough expresses the change which 
came in with the accession of the house 
of York. Henry the Eighth was through 
his mother the grandson of Edward the 
Fourth; with the blood of Henry the fifth 
he had nothing to do in any way. But, 
when Richard Duke of York first put 
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forth his claim to the crown, all this 
could not be foreseen. The country at 
large most likely did not trouble itself 
very much about the different stages of 
his pedigree; the plain fact stood out 
that the country had been shamefuily mis- 
managed by Margaret of Anjou and her 
favourites, and that Duke Richard, a man 
of winning and popular character, and the 
best statesman and soldier that England 
then had, seemed likely to manage things 
much better. It was,in short, a strife 
which, like the other two, arose out of the 
actual misgovernment of the time, but it as- 
sumed a lower character than either of 
the others, from its taking the form of a 
dispute between two competitors for the 
Crown. The particular crimes of Mar- 
garet and her favourites were greater than 
anything that could be laid to the charge 
of either Henry the Third or Charles the 
First. The cry for redress of grievances 
was as just in the fifteenth century as it 
was in the thirteenth or seventeenth ; but 
when that cry was mixed up with the 
claims of a particular family to the Crown, 
it lost its real national character and soon 
sank into a mere personal and family 
dispute. And, as is sure to happen, 
men showed themselves far more bloody, 
far more merciless, in the war of a dis- 
puted succession, than they showed them- 
selves in either of the wars which were 
waged for right and freedom. It was 
well for the men who were the leaders of 
England at the earlier and at the later 
time that they lay under no temptations 
to put themselves in the place of their 
country. The strife of the seventeenth 
century did not put on anything of a per- 
sonal character till the main dispute was 
settled. The war of the fifteenth century 
had a personal character from the begin- 
ning, and when Duke Richard was dead, it 
became on both sides a mere merciless 
butchery, a mere sacrifice to personal am- 
bition. 

If we turn from the purely domestic 
character of the English Civil Wars to 
their aspect when looked at as parts of 
general European history, the lower posi- 
tion of the struggle of the fifteenth centu- 
ry, as compared with that of either the 
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powers arose —the time when the East- 
ern and the Western Empire, the Eastern 
and the Western Church, the Eastern and 
the Western Caliphate, all put on forms 
which made them, for greater strength or 
for greater weakness, something utterly un- 
like what they had been before. It was 
the time when the chief nationalities of 
Europe became more definitely marked, 
when languages assumed something like 
their present form, when States assumed 
something like their present boundaries. 
The changes which were the result of the 
English civil wars of that age, the changes 
which distinguish the England of Edward 
the First from the England of John, were 
the share which England bore in the great 
work which was going on throughout the 
world. In the seventeenth century the 
connexion between English affairs’ and 
those of other nations is less obvious, but 
is none the less real. The direct connexion 
between our civil war and the great strug- 
gle on the Continent is manifest; but 
there is something more than this. The 
war of the seventeenth century was a war 
waged in order to keep what the war of 
the thirteenth century had given us. It 
was a war waged to save the last of those 
free Constitutions which had once been 
common to all the kingdoms of Western 
Europe. In France and in Spain the old 
institutions had vanished; in England 
they still went on. It rested with Eng- 
land whether the fire of freedom should 
still go on burning on one spot, ready, 
when the time came, to be handed on once 
more to other lands. Had Charles estab- 
lished his despotism in England, as his 
brethren in France and Spain had estab- 
lished theirs, the one coal that was left 
would have been quenched; the hearth of 
the Prytaneiou of Europe would have be- 
come cold. In this way the English civil 
war of the seventeenth century was a 
struggle not only for English, but for Eu- 
ropean interests. The common welfare 
of mankind was at stake. 

No such wider interests as these belong 
to the Wars of the Roses. Great events 
were going on in other lands, but the civil 
war of England had no reference to them. 
The generation which fought for York 


earlier or the later time, stands out still} and Lancaster was the generation which 
more clearly. The shaping of the English | beheld the final overthrow of the Empire 
Constitution into its existing form was/|of the East, which beheld the stamping 
the great contribution of England to | out of the last hopes of Lombard freedom, 
that work of universal creation and de-|and which, on the other hand, in the 
struction which the thirteenth century growth of the Burgundy of the Valois 
carried on through all Europe and civil-; Dukes, beheld the best chance of- carrying 
ized Asia. That century was the time out the hopes of a thousand years by fix- 
when old powers fell and when new ing a lasting barrier between Germany 
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and France. With the progress of these 
events, Englishmen, busy in tearing one 
another in pieces within their own four 
seas, had little or nothing to do. No 
doubt the ill success of the English arms 
in France had much to do with awakening 
that spirit of discontent without which 
Duke Richard would have had but little 
chance of pressing his claims. And at a 
later time Charles of Burgundy had a 
certain amount of influence on the affairs 
of the island of whose Royal house he 
deemed himself a member. But to the 
general European character of either the 
earlier or the later struggle the civil war 
of the fifteenth century can make no 
claim. It is a time which, when looked 
at carefully, has its interest, but on the 
whole there is no portion of our English 
history on which we can look back with 
less satisfaction. 


From The Spectator. 
THE POSSIBILITY OF WAR THIS YEAR, 


Tue real danger of war in Europe, and 
we believe it is very real, arises from the 
character, the history, and the position of 
M. Thiers, and not from any policy of the 
German leaders. There is, we know, 
strong reason to believe that the Military 
party in Berlin, which is immensely pow- 
erful with the Emperor and with the Reg- 
ular Army, doubts whether France is yet 
sufficiently beaten, expects another war, 
and is more than half inclined to embrace 
any pretext for making it a speedy one. 
If France, they say, is to be fought, she 
should be fought while still unready, still 
under the influence of despondency, still 
above all, without any formidabie ally. 
Any change in the politics of St. Peters- 
burg might double her offensive strength. 
It is under this impression that they have 
declined all offers for the speedy evacua- 
tion of French territory, believing the po- 
sitions they hold to be more valuable than 
the decrease in French hostility which 
would follow on their departure. This 
party has apparently forwarded to the 
Daily Telegraph assurances which, if they 
mean anything, mean that the revival of 
France will be arrested by menaces, by 
some demand, such, for instance, as a re- 
duction of the Army, which coul.! not be 
accepted, yet could not be refused without 
a war, to be waged without further parley. 
M. Thiers could not make such a conces- 
sion withont stepping down from his chair, 
nor could it be demanded except in the 





expectation and the hope that it would be 
refused. It is also true that the Catholic 
party throughout Europe expects, or pos- 
sibly desires, an early renewal of the con- 
test; that Italy has been sounded, that 
Russia is placing her Treasury in order in 
view of the possibility of a catastrophe. 
Nevertheless, Germany is governed by 
statesmen, and it is nearly impossible to 
believe that statesmen should in the pres- 
ent position of affairs provoke another war, 
should wilfully encounter its enormous 
risks, should destroy at a blow the rising 
and splendid prosperity of their country. 
They would lose at first setting-off almost 
as much as they have gained. Their war- 
chest no doubt is full, and their military 
discipline perfect ; but to suspend all in- 
dustry, to call upon a nation for a war of 
invasion, to draw out once more the whole 
strength of Germany when Germany lies 
secure behind her fortresses, is an effort 
which will demand all Prince Bismarck’s 
courage, and if his courage is limitless will 
require the fullest justification of success. 
Private soldiers just out of a campaign are 
not so fond of battle, and the soldiers at 
all events do not believe that France is a 
powerless foe. In spite therefore of the 
declarations published in the Telegraph, 
and intended of course as_ informal 
warnings to France, and in spite of 
the provocations given in Lorraine, we 
are unabie to believe that Germany, 
unless challenged. will wilfully recom- 
mence the war. We are the less able, be- 
cause even if victorious she could gain so 
very little. She does not want to hamper 
herself with a Poland; or to see the Com- 
mune rise, as it would rise, to power; or 
by increasing the enormous fine already 
levied, to tempt France in a fit of despair 
to render fines impossible by repudiating 
her Debt. She might by possibility, if 
Europe held aloof, break up France; but 
she would gain little by that, her danger 
from a cycle of insurrection being at least 
as great as her danger from any war. 

Ibut our confidence in the preservation 
of peace diminishes when we study the 
policy of M. Thiers. That eminent per- 
son, amidst many changes of attitude and 
some few changes of political conviction, 
has throughout his career displayed one 
dominant quality, which may be described 
by his friends as courage and by his ene- 
mies as conceit, and is probably compound- 
ed of both, but which always tempts men 
to transmute opinion into action. He is 
the most self-reliant of mankind, never 
shrinks from trusting himself in action as 
well as counsel, and he has two selves — 
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the President of the Republic and France 
— and is equally confident inboth. He is 
known to believe that the result of the 
last war was due to mismanagement, that 
France under good guidance could not be 
beaten, and that his own guidance must 
necessarily be good. He has therefore di- 
rected his efforts from the first to the re- 
invigoration of the Army on such asystem 
that success should come speedily, in time 
for him to employ the weapon he has re- 
forged. He has discouraged every scheme 
of universal service because it would take 
time, has redisciplined the troops whole- 
sale by forcing them to endure life in 
camps, and has refilled the ranks by large 
levies made in the old way. He has made 
no attempt to reform the officers because 
that would demand time, but he has filled 
up or is filling up every gap which could 
be supplied either by energy or by a large 
expenditure of means. His expenditure 
on matériel, for instance, amounts to mil- 
lions. That he desires or expects war this 
year is improbable, but he feels already the 
security and hopefulness resulting from his 
preparations, and is anxious to communi- 
cate his feeling to France, which, as he 
knows, always requires the stimulus of a 
little intellectual champagne. It is diffi- 
cult to believe that he, a master of words, 
did not foresee the interpretation which 
would be put upon his recent speech, or 
that with a state of siege in Paris he would 
quietly tolerate the journalists’ warlike in- 
terpretation without so much as an official 
denial. The only explanation of his con- 
duct in those utterances is that he thought 
the advantage to be gained from admitting 
France to his counsels greater than the 
risk to be incurred by inspiring the Ger- 
mans with alarm. And from his point of 
view he is right. If he is really Count 
Moltke’s equal as a strategist, and if the 
old Army was equal to the German Army, 
and if the secret of defeat was the Emper- 
or’s incapacity for military enterprise, 
then he is already prepared, for he has the 
French Army back again, he has selected 
his own officers, and he has all the powers 
necessary to give him the general control. 
The risk involved in all these “ifs” seems 
to outsiders enormous, so enormous as to 
give an impression of the ridiculous; but 
it does not seem so to M. Thiers himself, 
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probable — though a man of his age has 
not much time to lose — but that he will 
“pe forward steadily and confidently to 

is end, and that his end is the liberation 
of the two provinces, we have no more 
doubt than we have that M. Gambetta, his 
new ally, said so at Angers, and meant 
most heartily what he said. And it must 
not be forgotten that M. Thiers, however 
much he may be distrusted by foreigners, 
must seem to himself and to his country- 
men to have some ground for his self-con- 
fidence. After eighteen months of power 
he is more completely the necessary man 
than ever. He may be, as the English 
correspondents say, a conceited little man; 
but he has done what he said he would do, 
—has maintained order, has rebuilt an 
Army, has filled the Treasury, has, above 
all, infused his own irrepressible hopeful- 
ness and buoyancy into a depressed and 
defeated people. His methods have seem- 
ed to Englishmen unwise, hasty, or unne- 
cessarily exhaustive; but no one can say 
that his efforts have been sterile, that he 
has wasted time, or that, except in forming 
alliances, he has evidently failed. Whena 
man naturally buoyant has succeeded so 
well, it is natural that he should think 
greater success still possible, should grow 
less and less fearful of the future, should 
at last feel as if his success were nearly 
miraculous, — as if he, the locksmith’s son 
in the position of a Sovereign, must be 
destined to some great work. Add that 
M. Thiers is now, as ever, patriot, that Se- 
dan probably impressed him with more 
humiliation than it impressed the Emper- 
or, that the loss of the provinces is to him 
a personal grief, and the decay in the posi- 
tion of France a personal wrong, and we 
shall see a man not unlikely to be carried 
away by an enthusiasm for the revindica- 
tion of his country. How far this enthu- 
siasm disturbs his judgment we do not 
know, for we do not know how far his data 
are accurate, how far, that is, France is 
capable of renewing the contest; but we 
do know that our countrymen judge habit- 
ually too much by result, are too much 
impressed by victory, too ready to believe 
that none but Teutons can possess the 
quality of tenacity. Of all great wars 
ever waged that of 1870 was probably the 
most costly, but of all great wars ever 





whose mind, though theatric, is not of the 
falsely theatrical kind; who honestly does 
believe in himself, and is as prepared to 
act on his military opinions, as on his opin- 
ions about finance. That he will precipi- 
tate matters if he can help it may be im- 


waged it probably produced the least of 
physical exhaustion. After 1870 France 
had lost her savings, but after 1815 she 
— lost her youth. And she survived 
815. 
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From The Economist. 
INDIA IN JAMAICA, 


Tue recent history of Jamaica affords a 
singular. illustration of the political value 
of experience. Sir J. P. Grant has re- 
deemed that colony, changed it from a 
poverty-stricken and discontented island 
into a valuable possession, mainly by his 
use of the experience which he brought 
with him from India. When he accepted 
the Governorship of the island he found he 
had three tasks to perform — to pacify the 
population, to restore the colony to solven- 
cy, and to enable the people, if possible, to 
acquire wealth — and each of them looked 
almost hopeless. The island was owned 
for the most part by a white race, who at 
once detested and feared the blacks, while 
the latter, for their part, disliked and at 
the same time dreaded the whites. A 
bloody insurrection of one class against 
the other was but just over and the air 
was loaded with rumours of coming dan- 
gers. The situation would have seemed 
most difficult or dangerous to an ordinary 
English administrator, but to Sir J. P. 
Grant there was nothing exceptional in it. 
He had governed millions of dark persons 
who dislike white men, and, like all An- 
glo-Indians, had been forced into relying 
on the efficacy of certain abstract princi- 
ples of government, one of them being 
equal justice before the law, and another 
that disaffection should be unnoticed till it 
becomes rebellion. The disparity of force 
in India between the governors and the 
governed is so great that the former are, 
so to speak, driven into justice as a protec- 
tion. Sir J. P. Grant therefore remodelled 
the police, informed everybody that ne- 
groes were in law the same as whites, car- 
ried out the laws as respected squatting 
kindly but unflinchingly, and in a few 
months saw that order was secure. The 
“panic” he never felt, and very soon the 
white population ceased to feel it either. 
There had been no political change, ex- 
cept the abolition of the Assembly, no con- 
cession had been made and no tyranny had 
been set up, but a sense of security had 
been diffused, and with it industry of course 
revived. 

The next care was finance, and on this 
also Sir J. P. Grant had much experience 
to use. Indian finance is not very good, 
being irregular, unscientific, and over 
hopeful; but the tone of the Government 
is hostile to jobbery, waste, and peculation, 
and the island was full of them all. Sir 
J. P. Grant stopped jobbery at once. He 
spent rather more than before, but he 
would have a pennyworth for the penny. 
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He abolished import duties, but insisted 
on a slight but regular revenue from the 
wild lands as they were occupied, swept 
away a tonnage duty which impeded com- 
merce, and applied the sinking fund 
rigidly to the repayment of the debt. 
Accustomed to a country without a State 
Church, and perhaps not so afraid of Pa- 
ganism as a mere Englishman would have 
been, he disestablished the Church. Fi- 
nally in 1870 he found himself with a 
revenue of 414,418/. and an expenditure of 
39,938/ less, while the debt, reduced from 
600,000/ to 367,000/, or less than one year’s 
income, is in process of gradual extinction, 
and by 1900 will have entirely disap- 
peared. The colony is already unham- 
pered by official poverty, and can devote 
large sums to roads, education, and exper- 
imental cultivations. No new taxes, ex- 
cept asmall one on land, have been im- 
posed, while numerous taxes have been re- 
mitted, and the reform seems to be due 
entirely to good management, the suppres- 
sion of waste, the steady collection of 
revenue, and the extinction of small pecu- 
lation. 

It was necessary still, if Jamacia were to 
be content, to enrich the people a little, 
and here Sir J. P. Grant’s experience was 
of the highest use. He was told of course 
that negroes would not work and would 
cheat, but he had heard all that before, 
and knew that men who are- reluctant to 
work for wages will still work for them- 
selves. He therefore improved the civil 
courts so as to ensure the people their pay, 
took possession of all waste lands, and 
granted them out on moderate rents for 
seven-year terms. The negro squatters, 
after a show of resistance, which the Gov- 
ernor met with uncompromising firmness, 
acceded to these arrangements, and began 
to work steadily, being perfectly secure, 
and being also inexorably compelled to 
pay their rentals. Then, as Jamaica can 
grow almost every Indian product, Indian 
cultivations were introduced. The tea 
plant and the cinchona tree were brought 
over for the hills, and were found to 
flourish, and hemp for the lowlands, which 
has turned out better than the Mexican. 
Immigration from India was encouraged, 
and the coolies throve so well that of all 
who were free to depart in 1870 two-thirds 
remained, while the number introduced 
was almost doubled. If they will settle, as 
appears to be certain, the island will ob- 
tain a singularly docile and industrious 
population, accustomed to our rule, easy 
to instruct, and asking very little except 
speedy justice in civil matters, and in all 
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other matters to be let very much alone. 
It is quite probable that if the system of 
government can but be continued, the pop-s 
ulation of Jamaica may be doubled, and 
its wealth tripled, till it is as rich, as full 
of industry, and as contented as any coun- 
ty of Bengal, and estates recently worth 
nothing become again almost as produc- 
tive as in the slave period. 

We trust that the Colonial Office enter- 
tains no intention of removing Sir, J. P. 
Grant — or rather, of letting him depart — 
but should he determine to return to Eng- 
land, he should certainly be succeeded by 
an Indian who would respect and could pre- 
serve the traditions of the system which 
has proved so successful. It is not so 
much through mental originality that Sir 
J. P. Grant has succeeded, though no 
doubt he is an original man, as through his 
application of the experience gained on a 
much more extensive field. It is a pity to 
throw away a resource so valuable, and to 
refuse to employ the only class of public 
servants existing in the world who are 
trained to govern dark men mildly, and to 
combine absolute personal freedom with a 
system which denies to those ruled,all di- 
rect political power. Jamaica should be en- 
trusted, for a generation at all events, to a 
succession of Indian civilians, all bent upon 
converting the island into a richer, more 
civilized, and better known Bengal, till it 
becomes, what we are assured it is already 
becoming, the favourite home or retreat 
for the wealthy, the invalid, or the weary 
of the entire North American continent. 
Nothing revives a Canadian or a man of 
the Eastern States just touched by the 
sharpness of his own climate like a sojourn 
of a few weeks in Jamaica. 


From The Spectator, 
THE JEWS AS POLITICIANS. 


WE wish our contemporary of the 
Jewish Chronicle, who alone possesses the 
means, would supplement Dr. Marks’ re- 
cent lectures on the position of modern 
Jews by publishing a list of all the Minis- 
ters of State, Members of Parliament, and 
noted politicians and journalists belongin 
to that race in the different countries o 
Europe. We believe it would be found 
that, with the exception of the cosmo- 

olitan aristocracy, the thousand or so of 
amilies in Europe whose names recur 
through all modern history, no class, race, 





or creed contributes to the work of mod- 
ern government in anything like the same 
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proportion. It is barely forty years since 
the Jews were considered outcasts, since a 
Bill to admit them to municipal office in 
England raised such a storm of indigna- 
tion that a powerful Government had to 
give way and repeal an Act already ac- 
cepted by Parliament; since they were 
throughout Europe legally disqualitied for 
the offices which a universal prejudice ren- 
dered it impossible for them to hold; and 
now there is scarcely a State in which they 
are not Ministers, not one, except Russia 
and Spain, in which they have not a kind 
of preference in the suffrages of the peo- 
ple. The prejudice originally bitterly felt 
by the masses, and slightly by the upper 
class, now lingers among the upper class, 
but has died away utterly in the masses. 
In England one Jew, by race, leads the 
Opposition, and another is Solicitor-Gen- 
eral; in India, another, Mr. Ellis, sits in 
the Supreme Council; in France, a Jew 
rules the Department of Instruction; in 
Austria he is President of the Lower 
House; and in Germany, if Mr. Disraeli is 
right as to Count Arnim, he is the most 
trusted and influential of Prince Bis- 
marck’s selected agents. We are afraid, 
pending the list we have asked for, to give 
the figures we have heard, but it is certain 
that all over the Continent Jews are tak- 
ing possession of the journals; that in 
Italy, Austria, Germany, and many towns 
of France they are the most acceptable of 
candidates, and that in England while 
800,000 Catholics have not a solitary rep- 
resentative, 80,000 Jews have eight rep- 
resentatives in the House of Commons. 
There is no reason whatever in public sen- 
timent why there should not be eighty, 
and many in the circumstances of all coun- 
tries why the process so lately begun 
should be almost indefinitely extended. 
The new levers of power throughout the 
world are property, popularity, and the 
Press, and the special genius of the people 
enables them to acquire all three, and 
prompts them to strain every effort 
towards their acquisition. The turn of 
mind on which Dr. Marks with some blunt- 
ness of perception animadverts, which in- 
duces Jews everywhere, though every- 
where industrious to a proverb, to turn 
with loathing from manual labour, the cir- 
cumstances which have made them for gen- 
erations citizens — they are the conclusive 
answer to the squirearchical theory that 
city life enervates—and the oppressions 
which once made wealth their only protec- 
tion, have all combined to make them 
inimitable men of business. They brin 

special brains to the work, and speci 
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habits of combination, and now in all the 
profitable businesses done in the world, 
especially the exceptional businesses, such 
as contracting, bullion and gem dealing, 
financing, opium selling, and the like, busi- 
nesses in which profits may be at once 
quick and enormous, no one contends on 
an equality with the Jews, and more 
especially with Jews trained with the Ger- 
man thoroughness. Even in Russia, where 
of all countries their lot is most misera- 
ble, they beat the Christians out of the 
field, and monopolize the only two functions, 
innkeeping and agency, in which profit is 
possible without laborious or monotonous 
toil. Their popularity is the result appar- 
ently, of different causes; in some coun- 
tries, as Austria, of their independence of 
the Church; in some, as Germany, of 
their permanent and necessary hostility to 
the feudal organization of society; in 
some, as France, of their reputation for 
scepticism; in some, as England, of their 
wealth and forehandedness; but in all, of 
the quality which they have acquired so re- 
cently, that perfect receptiveness which en- 
ables them to assimilate the special quali- 
ities of every race without losing any of 
théirown. No man understands Germans 
like the German Jew. No man is so ex- 
ceptionally French as the French Jew. 
No man comprehends the insularity of gur 
people so well as the English Jew. The 
extraordinary, and in one way, melancholy 
story of the Heines of Hamburg, now go- 
ing the round of the German Press —the 
story of the French Jewess, who, inherit- 
ing the vast wealth of her German kin- 
dred, uses it first of all to express the 
hatred of Frenchmen for Germans by de- 
stroying her splendid gardens lest Ger- 
mans should gain delight from them, — 
shows that this receptivity extends to 
every kind of politics; that a Jew family 
may be comrosed of Germans and French, 
and each will cling to all, and yet each re- 
main a fanatic for the nation to which he 
or she by race does not belong. This 
power, which amounts very frequently to 
capacity of intensifying all national charac- 
teristics, is the cause alike of popularity and 
of success in journalism, while it appears 
— though this cannot yet be fairly tested — 
not to involve the danger which one would 
have imagined must accompany it, of grad- 
ual absorption into the surrounding races. 
There is no reason whatever that we see 
why the Jews, who have a passion for edu- 
cation so great that, as Dr. Marks reports, 
they completely outstrip even the Ger- 
mans in their attendance at the Universi- 
ties, who are hourly increasing in wealth, 
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who have recently doubled in numbers, 
and who are penetrated above most men 
with the modern spirit, should not rise 
still further, till they become a political as 
they are already a financial aristocracy, 
that is to say, a class with an exceptional 
chance of success in politics and an excep- 
tional tendency towards that career; and 
it is curious to speculate on the character 
of the influence which in that case they 
would exercise on the politics of the 
world. 

Mr. Disraeli, in a very forcible passage 
of “Coningsby,” says Jews are essentially 
conservative, while almost all Continental 
statesmen affirm that they are essentially 
revolutionary; but reither of these ex- 
treme ideas commends itself strongly to 
our minds. An oppressed people is rarely 
conservative, while a people which has 
survived the ages unchanged can hardly 
be revolutionary. That they are inevi- 
tably opposed to the feudal organization 
of society, which is still in the half of Eu- 
rope the only recognized omganization, is, 
no doubt true; as it is also true that in 
Catholic countries they are of necessity 
enemies of a Church which cannot induce 
itself to allow them more than a contempt- 
uous toleration. They cannot find a place 
in a feudal system, and are, moreover, 
essentially men of towns; while Catholi- 
cism has injured them too deeply, more 
especially in Spain and Austria, ever to be 
heartily forgiven. It has driven them in 
those countries to the apparent conformity 
on which, as regards Spain, Mr. Disraeli 
dwells with such exultation, and which 
Dr. Marks affirms to have existed in Aus- 
tria to such an extent that the very nu- 
merous “conversions to Judaism,” noticed 
in Vienna in 1868-70, were in all cases’ 
affirmations of Judaism, by Hebrews who 
had for some generations apparently con- 
formed. As regards education also they 
are, on the Continent, always secularists, 
and they are apt to be strongly penetrated 
with localism, which just now is rather op- 
posed to the ideas current among orthodox 
statesmen; but supposing them not op- 
pressed, we see nothing in the intellect of 
the race, which loves pleasure and desires 
material success, «nd rather scorns, while 
it is very liable to feel, enthusiasm, any 
quality which should make it truly revo- 
lutionary. Karl Marx notwithstanding, 
the Jews are certainly not hostile either to 
the institution of property or to its accu- 
mulation in few hands, or to those ancient 
rules regulating its transmission which 
annoy modern Liberals so much. Not 
one of the eight Jewish Members voted 
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on Tuesday with Mr. Fowler against pri- 
mogeniture: nor have the Jews, either in 
Austria or Germany, ever seemed anxious 
to introduce any radical change in the 
tenure of landed property, a reform which 
in Austria, where the Jews have great 
strength in Parliament and where the 
land laws are singularly bad, appears to 
have been postponed in favour of many 
other changes of much less permanent im- 
portance. They have no especial regard 
for the great solvent of modern times, the 
principle of equality, and so long as all 
careers are free, and the Administration 
tolerably lenient —they have a horror of 
cruelty — seem able to adapt themselves 
without irritation to almost any form of 
government. In America they belong to 
both parties, though their leaning is to the 
Democratic, the Republican party being 
biassed towards liquor laws and other 
Puritanic ideas; and in France, though 
they cannot be Legitimists, as many of 
them are Bonapartists as Republicans. 
The Empire, indeed, with its tawdry mag- 
nificence, rather attracted them, just ay 
theatrical and operatic enterprise attracts 
them everywhere, and four or five of them 
were amongst its most conspicuous and 
effective supporters. Even in’ Germany, 
though the Emperor dreads them, they 
have never shown any dislike of the State 
system, which offers them in its bureaucrat- 
ic arrangements some remarkable advant- 
ages: though no doubt they dislike and 
will help to destroy the decaying social 
system, which, based as it still is on birth, 
is as opposed to their interests as their 





pride. It is not for them to think that a 
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descent, however clear, from barbarian 
swordsmen, is a title to govern men. In 
political life their tendency, as far as we 
perceive, is to follow Mr. Disraeli’s ad- 
vice to “ eschew political sentimentalism,” 
to accept any form of government which 
admits of free careers, to gain all the 
power they can, and to use it so as to se- 
cure the largest attainable measure of ma- 
terial comfort, personal freedom, and sci- 
entific education for the bulk of the peo- 
ple. Very impatient of practical abuses, 
and especially of stupid abuses, abuses 
the result of thickheadedness or want of 
proportion between means and ends, they 
are not equally eager to follow an ideal, 
to pursue ideas to conclusions, or to estab- 
lish any platform whatsoever. Except in 
the region of speculation, where in modern 
times they have always been singularly 
daring, the tendency of their influence is 
towards moderation, towards lenient gov- 
ernment, and an administration anxious 
to meet each difficulty as it arises with the 
easiest and most handy of the expedients 
likely to succeed, without, if possible, any 
visible application of force. Their ascen- 
dancy in politics, allowing of course for 
individual genius, would not be an elevat- 
ing, but it would be a moderating force, 
and this more especially in the region of 
foreign policy, for which, from their de- 
tached position and instinct of cosmopoli- 
tanism, they have a special aptitude, not 
yet recognized, because in this department 
above all others they come into competi- 
tion with the class which is likest them- 
selves, — the cosmopolitan aristocracy. 





Lake Vittaces 1n SwitzeRLaAnD.—An _ inter- 
esting archzeological discovery has recently been 
made on the shores of the Lake of’ Bienne. 
The Swiss Government has been for a long time 
endeavoring to drain a considerable tract of 
land between the two lakes of Morat and Bi- 
enne, but in order to do this effectually it has 
been found necessary to lower the level of the 
latter by cutting a canal from it to the lake of 
Neuchatel. At the beginning of the present 
year the sluices were opened, and the waters of 
the Lake of Bienne allowed to flow into that of 
Neuchatel. Up to the present time the level of 
the Bieler See has fallen upwards of three feet, 
and this fall has brought to light a number of 
stakes driven firmly into the bed of the lake. 
This fact becoming known, a number of Swiss 





archeologists visited the spot, and it was decid- 
ed to remove the soil round these stakes to see 


whether any remains of a Lacustrine village, 
which they suspected had been raised upon 
them, could be traced. Ata distance of between 
five and six feet from the present bed of the lake 
the workmen came upon a large number of 
objects of varions kinds, which have been col- 
lected and are at present under the custody of 
Dr. Gross, of Locrass. Among them are pieces 
of cord made from hemp, vases, stags’ horns, 
stone hatchets, and utensils used apparently for 
cooking. The most precious specimen is, how- 
ever, a hatchet made of néphrite (the name 
given to a peculiarly hard kind of stone from 
which the Lacustrines formed their cutting in- 
struments). This hatchet is sixteen centime- 
tres long by seven broad, and is by far the 
largest yet discovered in any part of Switzer- 
land, no other collection having any measuring 
more than eight centimetres in length. A quan- 
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tity of the bones found at the same time have 
been sent to Dr. Uhlmann, of Miinchenbuchsee, 
for examination by him, and he finds that they 
belong to the following animals, viz:—stag, 
horse, ox, wild boar, pig, goat, beaver, dog, 
mouse, &c., together with a number of human 
bones. If the level of the lake continues to 
sink, it is hoped that further discoveries will be 
made, and the scientific world here is waiting 
the result of the engineering operations with 
keen interest. Standard. 


The following regulations have, according to 
the Alsatian Correspondence, been laid down 
by the German Government with regard to 
those inhabitants of Alsace and Lorraine who 
may wish to adopt the.French nationality. For 
this purpose the population is to be divided into 
three classes — first, those who were born in 
Alsace or Lorraine, and were residing there on 
the 2nd‘of March, 1871; second, those who re- 
sided in the country at that date, but were nct 
born there; and third, natives of Alsace or Lor- 
raine ‘who were not residing in the country on 
the 2nd of March, 1871. Persons belonging to 
the first and third categories must take up their 
residence in France and sign a declaration of 
their wish to be Frenchmen; in the second cate- 
gory no such declaration will be required, but 
residence in France is to be a sine qué non. 
The option of adopting the French nationality is 
only to be valid up to the 30th of September 
next, after which date all the inhabitants of 
Alsace and Lorraine will be treated as Germans. 
For such persons as live out of Europe, how- 
ever, this period is extended to the 30th of Sep- 
tember, 1873. Natives of Alsace and Lorraine 
who serve in the French army or navy have the 
right of deciding whether they will adopt the 
German nationality, which is to be done by sign- 
ing a declaration to that effect before the mili- 
tary authorities. Minors are to follow the na- 
tionality of the father, unless they are not na- 
tives of Alsace and Lorraine, in which case they 
are to come under the rules laid down for per- 
sons of full age. 


Oysters ror ArsTres.—I have just been in- 
formed of a very curious old Christmas carol, 
which was sung in the streets of Frome only a 
few weeks ago, and which is well worth a note 
in “*N. & Q.”’ I have not yet been able to pro- 
cure the entire song; but the fragment before 
me contains a remarkable instance of the per- 
sistence from age to age of old French words. 
It relates to the visit of Joseph and ‘* his lady ”’ 
to Bethlehem, in search of accommodation in 
view of the expected birth of the Saviour; and 
we are told that ‘‘ they wandered up and down 
a-seeking for oysters ’’ (this was the pronuncia- 
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tion of the singers) without success, for ‘* none 
could be found ’? —a result at which we cannot 
affect to be surprised. On hearing this singu- 
lar word I was for the moment greatly puzzled; 
but remembering the old French aistre, mean- 
ing a fireplace, hearth — and remembering, too, 
the variant estres, passages, chambers, apart- 
ments —I perceived at once that ‘‘ oysters ”’ 
really meant aistres or estres, in its connection 
** lodgings,”’ and the problem was solved. Now 
the word aitres, denoting the rooms, partitions, 
or closets of a house, is still in use in the patois 
of France; but the curious thing is, that the 
Somersetshire peasant has retained the s which 
formed part of the original word, which is now 
silent in France. In the form estres it occurs 
in Chaucer, Lydgate, &c. J. Payne. 
Kildare Gardens. Notes and Queries. 


In the evidence given by Mr. R. Godwin- 
Austen before the Royal Coal Commission, that 
gentleman expressed himself as being strongly 
of opinion that there is a connexion between the 
Belgian and the Somersetshire coalfields, and 
that probably coal may be found within the 
Wealden area. It is now highly probable that 
an experiment will be made with a view to test- 
ing this. It is seriously proposed to put down a 
bore hole near Brightling, about six miles north- 
west of Battle —a point at which the problem 
of the extension of the Palwozoic rocks from the 
Boulonnais, under the secondary rocks, will be 
most satisfactorily determined. It may be of 
interest to many of our readers to know exactly 
the views entertained by Mr. Godwin-Austen 
upon this important question. He says: ‘* The 
depression of the Thames valley represents, and 
is physically, a continuation of that which, ex- 
tending from Valenciennes by Douai, Bethune, 
Therouanne, and thence to Calais, includes the 
great coal trough of those countries ’’; and he 
infers ‘*that we have strong @ priori reasons 
for supposing that the course of a band of coal 
measures coincides with, and may one day be 
reached, along the line of the valley of the 
Thames, whilst some of the deeper-seated coal, 
as well as certain overlying and limited basins, 
may occur along and beneath some of the longi- 
tudinal folds of the Wealden denudation.”’ 

The Athenzum. 


Durine the last few days of December 1871, 
Adelaide, in South Australia, was visited, ac- 
cording to the Gardener’s Chronicle, by dense 
clouds of locusts. Dr. Schomburgk describes 
the visitation as a very remarkable one. He 
says the air was quite darkened with them. 
They came from the north, and devoured every- 
thing looking green. Nothing remained of the 
fine lawns in the Botanic Garden but the bare 
brown earth. 











